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‘* Welcome to the Orient, dainty RUBIFOAM! In your sparkling freshness is the purity of the 
rills, the beauty and the fragrance of the sweet wild flowers of your native land.” 
EVERYWHERE are found admirers of the perfect liquid dentifrice RUBIFOAM. 


25c. Everywhere Sample Free E, W. HOYT @& CO., Lowell, Mass. 

















This shirt,in wear four 
seasons of Eight months 
each, looks good as new, 
tho’ washed nearly 100 
times with PEARLINE. 
his underwear is 
delicate, so maker ad- 
vertises a Mild soap in 
wash, and says the gar- 
ment should then last 
Two seasons. 
He now admits that 
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Pearline prolongs life of fabrics 
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(Curved dash) 
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Oldsmobile 
Touring Car 


P= Price $850 


Experimental cars come and go, but the» 
hand of time has long since set his seal of ap- 
proval on the Oldsmobile. 

The history of automobile manufacture in America 
has centered around our factory, from the time we pro- 
duced our first gasoline Runabout over 16 years ago. 


Oldsmobile 


Runabouts and Touring Cars 


represent the highest type of automobile perfection, 
and are known in every corner of the world. 
For economizing time, the Oldsmobile is not only 
the best thing on wheels, but the best thing on earth. 
In the English Reliability Runs, held 
iz Sept. 18-26, 1903, the Oldsmobile 
1 ; took first and second prizes in 
i > ClassA. No other awards 
: in this class were made— 
although it met in com- 
petition with the most 
noted machines of 
European and 
American build, 


Oldsmobile 
Touring Car 
with Tonneau 
Price $950 





For more information about the Oldsmobile line, see our nearest Selling Agent, or write Department S$ 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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IS 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WORTH ANYTHING? 


It is a significant fact that the accumulated experience of 
twenty years—gained in the manufacture of tires which are 
regarded as STANDARD the world over enters into the 
eonstruction of 


The MORGAN & WRIGHT CLINCHER 


The tire itself is the best criterion of our ability to in- 
telligently utilize this knowledge in the construction of a 
thoroughly reliable automobile tire. 


INVESTIGATE IT SPECIFY IT INSIST UPON IT 


Our booklet “A Tire Triumph” treats of the merits of the 
tire in detail. Send postal request to 


MORGAN & WRIGHT, 21 May Street CHICAGO 


New York. Dayton, O. St. Louis. San Francisco. 
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Private, Safe, Certain. Best in 


Theory: Best in Practice, as thous- 1023 MARKET sT. 


and valuable information Free. The only optical college on the Pacific Coast. A 
E. C. C. CURE, 1840 VanBuren, CHICAGO complete course in optics. Eyes examined tree of 
Charge. Write for booklet. 


OPTICS TAUGHT BY MAII 


Write to-day for terms and learn how to test 


Red uced Rates eyes and fit glasses scientifically. We teach you 


by correspondence. Diploma awarded. We teach 
you how to get business, as we have had 25 years’ 
to and f om the East on household goods experience. neers ss, with stamp, THE CLISE 
Write or call nearest office OPTICAL NSTITUTE, 1023 Market street, San 
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The Evans Vacuum Cap gives 


San Francisco ay s\the scalp a thorough massage and 


jencourages a free and healthful cir- 





ay A! = . jculation without rubbing and with- 

tke | tr 2 } jout the use of drugs or irritants. It 

e S e er “| ‘will stop hair from falling out 

or -iand restore a normal growth 

; ‘|where live follicles exist. The Cap 

is used about ten minutes twice a 
day and its effects — vleasant from 


: the very beginning. We will refund 
Devoted to the Leading Interests | your money in full if results are not saiaianary after a 


f lifornia and the Pacific Coast thirty days’ use. Call on or address, 
of Ca EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 


St. Louis Office, Fullerton Bidg.; New York Office, 1309 Bdwy. 
Note:—To those who find it convenient to call at our 


$4 per year 10c per copy offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstra- 








tions free to satisfy them as tothe merit of this appliance 


VARICOCELE CURED treatment 


The constant torture and strain, the nerve-racking and enfeeb- 
ling effects of Varicocele, will tell on any man, no matter what 
his original endowment of health. Vitality ebbs with alarming 
rapidity when the insidious Varicocele begins to undermine 
the Nervous System and poison the very fountains of life. Dr. 
Greer was the first physician of national repute to turn his at- 
tention to the study of Varicocele and its ruinous effects on 
the life forces. His discovery of a Home Treatment for Vari- 
cocele, Hydrocele and Prostatic Troubles is one of the most in- 
teresting chapters of medical history. You ought to find out 
about his method and how you can cure yourself at home by 
means of it. Information sent free, sealed and confidential, 
if you write a brief statement of your case. Do it now. Suffer 
no longer. Address 


Dr. J. H. GREER, Suite 800, 52 Dearborn St., CHICA 
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Constipation ;;..204 2" 
the Stomach 


Indiges tion and Bowels. 





Nature’s Own Remedy. 


mIiE body is composed of minute cells and these cells are the 
strength, the healing power. They are never at a standstill but 
are at all times increasing or diminishing. If increasing, we 
are in health and gaining strength. If diminishing, we are 
losing strength and weight and failing in health. 

ORANGE MANNA isa ‘‘cell irritant.’’ Taken into the system 
its coarse ingredients create, bring into life and maintain living tissues 
which never before existed. No other remedy in the world or any 
other mode of treatment can produce cell life. This is the reason why 
ORANGE MANNA is meeting with such great success where liquid 
nostrums, electric baths, climates, etc., have utterly failed. 

Vital force or cell energy is the only 
true elixir. All diseases are caused b 
The ELIXIR deficiency of vital force; all are cured md 
oO FL | FE it, and it only. There is but one law of 
cure and that is to simply increase the 
vital force, the strength, and this is made 
from food by the aid of oxygen, exercise, sleep and sunshine, and in no 
other way. MEDICINES DESTROY IT. Look through the materia 
medica for a single remedy which will increase the strength that is not 
afood. ORANGE MANNA does it because it makes you eat and 
digest more food. It creates 4 natural appetite. You crave more food, 
because your body demands it. The more food the more strength or 
healing power, and STRENGTH IS HEALTH. 

YOUR request for a large free sample and our interesting booklet 

will receive prompt atttention. Write to-day—before you forget it. 


We Make AFFIDAVIT—Ne Drugs. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, | fae 
COUNTY OF COOK. } 

Personally appeared before me, Walter S. Dillon, a Notary Public, in and for said 
county, M. A. Rogan, known to me to be the manager of The Orange Manna Company, 
a corporation, who states under oath that the preparation, “Orange Manna,” manufactured 
and sold by the said company, contains no drugs, 

Given under my hand and notarial seal this 9th day of September, A.D. 1903. 
seat. | WALTER S. DILLON, Notary Public. 


THE ORANGE MANNA CO. 


Main Office, Room 1635, 55 State Street, CHICAGO. 
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Adah Lee Bascom 
Playwright. Author of ‘“Bacchante,”’ ‘The Jade,” etc. 
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A Lily of the West 
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Photo, Blanche Cumming. 
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A Masterpiece. 


CALIFORNIA WOMEN 








Blanche Cumming. 


AND ARTISTIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 





BY HENRIETTA S. BRECK 


INCE that last tribunal of 
mooted questions, Public 
Opinion, declares photogra- 


phy to be a fine art if the photogra- 
pher be an artist and succeed in 
making not an exact likeness of na- 
ture but a picture of her evident in- 





tentions, a new field of almost un- 
limited possibilities has suddenly 
opened out before women. 

The significance of this is seen 
at once when you scan the names 
that have, in the past, achieved dis- 
tinction in the various branches of 
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art, for nine hundred ninety-nine 
thousandths are men. The thought 
that woman could walk in such a 
pathway was not even entertained 
until recently, for the way is long 
and toilsome, and none but the 
strong of limb and brave of soul 





is no weight of names to crush the 
aspirant; no standards of excellence 
to reach before recognition is 
gained, for each worker creates his 
own standard with each new effort. 
Men and women start in the race 
exactly even, and success depends 


A Delightful Study in Light and Shade. 


may reach the heights. So tradition 
and precedence have worked 
adversely to the choice of art as a 
profession for all save an occasional 
Rosa Bonheur. 

But in artistic photography there 


Adelaide Hanscom. 


upon individual ability, skill and per- 
severing, hard work. 

That there should be a new med- 
ium of artistic expression, one with- 
in the reach of the people, was in- 
evitable, since popular education 
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has raised a demand for art in 
homes that a few decades ago could 
not have told the difference between 
an oil and a water-color painting. 


On Her Good Behavior. 


And as this demand was bound to 
be supplied, the veriest novice 
among prophets could have foretold 
that the supply would follow in Da- 
guerre’s discovery. The to-be-ex- 


pected happened. Color artists 
have, for a long time, made use of 
the camera without a thought of 
its value, save as an aid in preserv- 


Adelaide Hanscom. 


ing some fleeting effect, some tran- 


sient form. The conception was 
daring and the steps laborious that 
led to the development of these fleet- 
ing effects and forms into genuine 
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One of Miss Hanscom’s Artistic Studies. 
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Photo, Blanche Cumming. 


Ye Olden Time 











Faded Away to the Tint of Dreams, 


works of art without any aid from 
color, but such development was 
bound to come. 

Other things being equal, the best 
artistic work is always produced in 


art-centers. So, in looking up the 
record of women in this line, one is 
not surprized to find that Mrs. 
Katzbier whose “Manger” alone 
would place her in the front rank 
of camera artists, is a New Yorker, 


Photo, Blanche Cumming 


nor that the most notable names 
following hers belong to the East- 
ern cities. Yet California, in spite 
of her isolation, is not to be left 
out of the reckoning, for, as a State, 
it is instinct with the very spirit 
of art. Each new twelvemonth is 
an ever new kaleidoscope of song, 
of fragrance, of color, tempered by 
an endless procession of shadows. 
With so much that appeals to the 
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senses, the recent discovery that 
even young school children were 
extraordinarily accurate in form and 
color work was not surprising. Had 
we but the traditions of Italy! 
However, Art is in our debt for 
Keith, for Yelland, for Welsh, and 
many other names that gain us in- 
stant admission into the world’s 
Louvre. Further than that, there 
are excellent academies that are 


Babyhood. 


training young men and women to 
see and interpret both nature and 
art aright. 

It is at this noint that photogra- 
phy’s claim to be ranked among the 
fine arts frankly rests, for there are 
many students who work just as 
carefully and long in fundamental 
principles and technique, and who 
will also serve an apprenticeship 
with brush and palette, who look to 


Photo, Miss Hanscom. 




















Photo, Miss Hanscom. 


Diffidently Gazing into the Future. 
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the cainera for a prufession and a 
livelihood. Already, throughout 
the State, as a result of such train- 
ing, one finds in small towns 
women’s cards announcing artistic 
photograph studios. Tyros, the 
workers usually are, finding their 
worth before entering the keen com- 
petition of the greatest art center 
of the Coast, San Francisco. 

Search in this place for what was 
actually doing in this new field by 
women resulted in an invitation to 
“Afternoon Tea.” Two young ar- 
tists, who had abandoned the fas- 
cination of color for the subtler one 
of light and shade, were receiving 
in their own modest studio. Little 
groups of critics and admirers were 
gathered here and there around pic- 
tures, portraits and sketches upon 
the walls or in portfolios. Every- 
where technical terms caught the 
ear. Now one criticised in friendly 
terms and in turn was answered 
with criticism; there was no dull- 
ness, no apathy. Each knew where- 
of he spoke, each guest had come 
for inspiration, or from, an absorb- 
ing interest in the work that many 
of them were essaying. 

There was one cherubic baby face 
with a few etched-like lines and ex- 


quisite shades, that smiled with 
subtle witchery upon the visitors, 
drawing them again and again be- 
fore her. No color could have en- 
hanced the charm of it, and no one 
in viewing it could deny that this 
was art, pure and simple. 
“You like to portray 
best, Miss Hanscom?” 
“Yes, children and old _ people; 
there is so little self-consciousness 
to struggle with. Yet each new 
sitter brings his own interest and 
constitutes a new study. The great 
secret of this portraiture, and its 
greatest difficulty, is to see at a 
glance the dominating characteris- 
tic and to make all others subser- 
vient. The shadow that the camera 
gives us is the merest framework.” 
“And you find that it satisfies you 
as a medium of expression for all 
your ideals?” 
“Perfectly. One cannot hope to 
exhaust its possibilities.” 
“And”—it seemed sordid to ask 
the next question, but the rapidity 
with which the refreshments disap- 
peared, and the very evident en- 
joyment of the careless, happy 
young artists was an excuse for put- 
ting it—‘‘does it pay?” 
“Handsomely.” 
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A Life of Careless Freedom. 


A CALIFORNIA - VENICE 





BY TOM S. RICE 


N the city of Stockton, California, 
is waged a most peculiar and un- 
usual warfare. It is not attend- 

ed with the clashing of swords, a 
pyrotechnic display or any of the 
other incidents characteristic of 
regular warfare, but by the bitter 
feelings aroused by a reform move- 
ment relative to the clearing out of 
one of Stockton’s most interesting 
and characteristic landmarks, or, 
more correctly speaking, ‘“water- 
marks’—the colony of people 
known locally as the Ark Dwellers 
whose arks or house boats have 
floated on the Channel and Mc- 
Cleod’s Lake since the beginning of 
the city. 


Time and again the city authori- 
ties have raised a protest against 
these squatters, and have tried to 
rid themselves of them; but in vain. 

These people, who are spoken of 
as a “public nuisance and a disgrace 
to a civilized community,” have 
fought their own battles too well, 
and seem destined to hold their own 
battle ground until Uncle Sam 
shall raise his protesting hand 
against them. 

The city Board of Health dis- 
cussed the ark question at some 
length recently, and finally passed 
a resolution declaring the “arks on 
McCleod’s Lake a public nuisance 
and a menace to health.” .There 
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has been much complaint for vears 
because of their “unsightliness,” 
and it has further been argued that 
“they pollute with sewage the wat- 
ers of the lake.” 

Perhaps these arguments are all 
true, but if the arks are compelled 
to move, Stockton will have lost 
one of its most unique and pictur- 
esque features. Perhaps nowhere 
is there to be found a colony so 
curious as the ark village of the 
Stockton Sloughs, and it is one of 
the first things to attract the at- 
tention of the visitor to that city if 
he happen to wander several blocks 
northwest of the business section. 

The word slough is a local term 
for a stream or the outlet of streams 
which overflow during the rainy sea- 
son, and are almost dry for eight 
months in the year. The waters of 
of the sloughs near their outlets are 
affected by the rising and falling 
of the tide. 

Old residents remember when a 
network of these sloughs extended 
through the present site of Stock- 
ton, but at present all traces of 
many of them have disappeared, 


while others have been filled in to 
deep water mark. 

The banks of the sloughs are de- 
lightfully shaded with oaks and wil- 
lows, thus affording pleasant nooks 
and shelter beneath their gnarled 
and twisted branches for the class 
of people known as the ark dwell- 
ers, whose arks or floating homes 
literally line the margin of the lake 
on all sides. These are not merely 
summer residences, but permanent 
homes of a more or less settled com- 
munity, moored to the banks or the 
tree trunks by ropes or steel cables, 
usually about eight or ten feet from 
the shore, and easily accessible from 
land by a row boat or a plank ex- 
tending from the bank to the scow. 
These arks are not large, containing 
not more than two or three rooms 
and having an extension at either 
end something like a _ ferry-boat. 
They vary in shape from one which 
resembles a Saratoga trunk on a 
scow to a neat little summer resi- 
dence built with a railing and lat- 
tice work about it. Some of the 
arks are low for the sake of rapidity 
of travel; others, more stationary, 
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are high; some are merely white- 
washed with small rude windows 
and doors; others are built more 
substantially, and painted in white, 
green and blue; some are spotlessly 
clean, others greasy and dirty; 
some have masts attached for sail- 
ing, principally those belonging to 
old seamen, while others have mere- 
ly an old oar lock and oar for row- 
ing. 

Here in the semi-tropical climate 
of California, the ark people dwell 
serenely the year round, enjoying 
a true Bohemian life of careless- 
ness, freedom and exemption from 
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the reedy marshes along the San 
Joaquin, and at the close of the sea- 
son migrate to the Stockton Slough, 
where, on land, they often earn a 
scanty living by doing all sorts of 
odd jobs. The population of this 


village is ever shifting; like the 
Arabs, they, too, “silently steal 
away, or to be more _ accurate, 


float far down stream whenever a 
Government official pays a visit of 
inspection to the harbor, and only 
return to their former anchorage 
after all danger is past. 

It is not to religious or social 
fanaticism that this water colony 
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The ‘Swell’ Section of the Ark Village. 


taxation; for they claim that they 
are not subject to the laws of the 
city, and that the latter’s jurisdic- 
tion does not extend farther than 
eight or ten feet beyond the banks 
of the stream. 

The population of this unique 
community is very cosmopolitan, 
having among it representatives of 
Germany, Holland, Scotland, China, 
England and America. A_ large 
percentage of these are old seamen, 
duck hunters and trappers who, dur- 
ing the hunting season, frequent 


owes its origin, but the more potent 
factor is that life in such an ark boat 
is wonderfully cheap. 

Many of the men do their own 
housekeeping. Perhaps an ark can 
be built for one hundred dollars, or 
rented for much less; the owner has 
the privilege of choosing his own 
non-taxable site; and, by loaning 
boats and doing all sorts of odd jobs 
about the city, he can eke out a 
comfortable, if not a luxurious liv- 
ing. Fish and mud-hens are plen- 
tiful, and for fuel one has simply 
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to be energetic once a day and catch 
the drift-wood that floats by the 
house. There is a fascination about 
ark life, due, no doubt, to the free- 
dom and unsettled condition of the 
population. Many of the citizens 
lead more or less solitary lives, and, 
strange as it may seem, not only is 
there no social intercourse between 
those who live in Stockton and 
those who live in the arks, but there 
is also little social intercourse be- 
tween the ark people themselves. 
There is, however, a strong bond of 
unity among them, and that is in 
their warfare against their common 
enemy, the land people. 


This colony’s inception dates back 
to the year 1862, when a Scotchman 
who had been at one time a steward 
aboard a ship, came to Stockton, 
where he conceived the idea of 
building a boat which would also 
serve as his home. The boat cost 
him two hundred dollars. Hunting 
and trapping paid well at that time, 
so that in time the ark paid for it- 
self. It was then sold, another 
built and sold, and so_ gradually 
others came and he built and sold 
more. Some copied his model and 
so the colony grew until it assumed 
its present size of probably a hun- 
dred or more ark. boats. 





THE PLAINT OF THE PASSING PEOPLES 
The Last of the Men of Never-Never 





BY VINCENT HARPER 





destiny as the Australian blacks.. 





Of all the races sacrificed in the advancement of civilization none 
has proved so utterly incapable of amalgamation with the white man’s 
They were not at all like the negro, 
nor like any other known people. As if made of the very stuff of the 
weird and stupendous and fantastic elements that mark Australian 
scenery, these blacks set up a mute, determined, desperate resistance, 
and of course perished. In Tasmania the Government has actually ex- 
terminated them by a systematic and relentless policy. They were re- 
garded as so many deadly reptiles, and killed as such. In Australia 
some few survived, but from time to time outrages of unspeakable fe- 
rocity show that the barbarism of these sons of Gloom and Despair 
is beyond hope of subduing.—Author’s Note. 








F the spirit of Moogong, that, 
men say, moans in the night 
at Wooloomooloo, and of them 

whose home was the Never-Never, 
come I to tell this story. Come I 
once more to tell a tale of a pass- 
ing people, black and brutal, who 
stood in the way of the Larger Life 
when the White Day dawned. 
They died. They died, those mum- 
bling Bushmen, as all must who 





stand in the way of the wheels of 
Progress, for the Empire Makers 
have only one god, and his name is 
Power, a Juggernaut needing the 
blood of the weak to grease the 
wheels of his car of state. They 
died, these Blacks, that the Whites 
might grow. They died, white 
brother, for you and me! And 
whenever men die that others may 
live, be they black and brutal, or 
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white and meek, they achieve the 
right to become the theme of the 
stirring tales that the living tell 
to frighten death from the camp 
of life. 


Come, gather about our snug 
camp-fire—let us fancy ourselves in 
the dismal Bush—and hear this tale 
of what men say the ghost of Moo- 
gong cries at night in the streets of 
Wooloomooloo in Sydney—Syd- 
ney, the city the White Man reared 
on the grave of the Black, as fair 
a tomb as ever was built, a whited 
sepulchre full of bones! 

Now this ghost is the spirit of 
old Moogong, the last of the kings 
of the Never-Never, and it could 
not rest in its grave in the bush, for 
it has this gruesome tale to tell, to 
lift this plaint to the pitying moon. 
So, quite against nature, against 
the sun, spea Moogong’s spirit from 
West to East, from the dimmest 
past to the faintest future, from the 
awful hush of the Bush—to Sydney. 

What the ghost that wails in 
Wooloomooloo, when the wind is 
west and full of sighs, complains to 
the moon, here followeth: 


Hearken, oh Moon, and ye stars, 
give ear while Moogong, I, the last 
of the kings, call a curse on the 
white despoilers. We Blacks were 
the men of the Oldest World, of 
the world that was made in the 
dawn of things and never has 
changed. Our land was the land of 
primeval life, the land of the weird, 
the awful, the vast, where end is 
not to the gloom of the bush, and 
where silence reigns from age to 
age. Gaze from your skies and be- 
hold, oh lights, the land that the 
black gods gave to us, and which 
now the white thief ruins. Had 
they not room in their Four Great 
Lands, that they needs must come 
to the end of the world to drive us 
from ours? Ye know that those 


Four Great Lands are not like curs, 
being new and noisy and full of life 
—fit home for such chattering, rest- 
less, flippant fools, these Whites, 
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who are bubbles of fever on a sea 
of desire. 

Behold ye the lands—their lands 
and ours! Mountains have all of 
them, but ours are the funeral pyres 
of all hopes that are dead. Forests, 
but ours are haunted by gloom 
where dread and secrecy lurk in the 
murky twilight of eternal doubt. 
They have their deserts, but Deso- 
lation dwells in ours alone. Our 
mountain gorges know no sound 
save the terrific cry of mad despair 
whom sullen fate strangles and 
stifles but suffers not to die. Our 
bleak, burned, blasted moors drink 
tears, but yield not one poor blade 
of green in gratitude. In other 
lands the dying year is mourned by 
falling leaves and the surcease of 
heartache born of Summer’s life, 
but here no leaves fall, no blessed 
change relieves the — everlasting 
sameness of long sorrow. Have ye 
not heard the swishing and the lash- 
ing of the stripped gum bark hang- 
ing like death plumes from the 
gaunt, lonely trees? That is our 
cnly jester! All else is silence, save 
that the nights are hideous with the 
cry—half-human—of the mopoke 
which rends the hot, still air with 
peals of fiendish laughter. Night? 
Our night, as all the gods know, is 
nothing more than that the Bunyip 
rises from the ooze of the lagoon 
and draws his slimy length, shaped 
like a monstrous sea-calf, loath- 
some and deadly, across the hushed, 
tired earth. Our trees, flowers, ani- 
mals and birds—I ask ye, do they 
not all proclaim that this great land 
of ours is not as other lands, but 
such a world as the gods made first 
—before they had grown weary and 
had lost their cunning? Our trees, 
they give no shade, our flowers no 
not, our 
beasts hop on two feet, not having 
fallen yet—all that is ours is of that 
elder time ere yet the earth had 
grown a courtesan bedecking nature 
with the gems of pride. And we 
to whom the gods gave this sad land 
of the grotesque, the weird, the ev- 
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erlasting, were such as could alone 
endure and understand the majesty 
of darkness, the pomp of silence. 
The monstrous and fantastic spoke 
to us, we yielded to the thrall of 
loneliness. We caught the whispers 
of the barren and the uncouth, there 
was a nameless beauty in twisted, 
tortured, tangled chaos to our eyes. 
Crashing through trackless forests, 
or spreading far across the silent, 
shelterless and hopeless plains, we 
came to mingle our hearts’ biood 
with the eternity of which we were 
a momentary part—and thus we 
rose above the crawling smallness 
of speech and thought and planning, 
as do our ancient grandeur of hill 
and forest above these crumbling 
city walls the White Man rears. We 
sang—but ever was our chant such 
as to make the White Man’s blood 
freeze in his veins. We laughed— 


but we had learned to laugh from 
the mopoke, whose horrid peals are 


of a spirit damned. We danced— 
but we were painted all like skele- 
tons—with Death for partner. Few 
words, and they but mumbled, were 
speech enough for men whose home 
was solitude, whose life was lost 
in the interminable Bush out of 
whose hungry depths no “cooee” 
carried to any waiting ear. Such 
were we, such our land. Then came 
the White Man, whom may the de- 
mons of drought and sun-blast and 
scorching winds and thirst and rack- 
ing pains and loneliness forever tor- 
ture. ’ 

Hear me, ye moon and stars, the 
while I tell you how we, the men 
of silence and the past, perished 
before these chattering apes, these 
builders of mud cities on the graves 
of men. Ye that have seen and 
spoken not, ye everlasting lovers of 
the wordless Truth, behold the 
noisy ruin, and revenge! 

* * * * 

Not here where this city was 
builded by felons and fools did I, 
Moogong, reign in the days of life, 
but far in the East, in the Never- 
Never, the land in which horror and 
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heat and thirst fought on our side 
to the very last. But fought in vain, 
for in greed of gold and of lands to 
blight, the White Man _ endures 
what no other can. We perished. 
The tale is this: 

They threw the scum of their 
great, vile towns upon our shores, 
to punish by exile in our wilds their 
basest and worst. And the spawn 
of these human wrecks remained 
and with more who followed in 
quest of gain they dared the dark- 
ness, the thirst, the fire, and pressed 
to the heart of our dismal land. 
They had wrested from men of 
many hues the lands which the gods 
had given them, so they thought 
they could cozen the Black Bush- 
men as they had the Brown and the 
Yellow and the Red. But they little 
dreamed of the black despair and 
blacker endurance and_ blackest 
hate stored up in the men of the 
Never-Never! The children, we of 
the men of old who had wrung its 
secrets from Nature’s heart—the 
terrible secrets of struggle and 
death whereby she works in her 
speechless way the fate of the peo- 
ples as of the beasts. 

So, we fought for each inch that 
the white Man claimed, and killed 
and slaughtered and broke our word 
and thought of him as of the snakes 
or the poisoned roots or the deadiy 
fever—mortal foes, all, of us and our 
children. They had tamed the Ma- 
ori and bought the slaves, but us 
they must kill lest we kill them, for 
barter and faith and compromise 
are things not known by the men 
who sprang from the womb of the 
Land of Heartless Force—the sons 
of primeval, chaotic, gigantic strug- 
gle to live for an hour in the whirl 
of sense that precedes the night, the 
night of eternal nothingness. 

Came they, therefore, these boys 
of To-day, with toys of littleness, 
joys of mice, like chattering mon- 
keys came they all, with glitter of 
newness and weakness of change— 
to ask us Men of Silence and Sor- 
row to dance while they piped us 
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away from our Gloom, our glorious, 
eternal, wordless Gloom! 

We gave them for answer—the 
boomerang! We knocked out their 
brains with the nulla-nulla. We 
said we were friends—till they felt 
secure! Boiling his billy of noisome 
tea, fetching his herds from the far- 
off ranges, rearing his bungalow, 
loving his wife, dangling his baby 
upon his knee—he could never know 
just when from the bush there 
would leap our hate with death- 
tipped spear and a_ blood-thirst 
fever; and a shriek and a spasm, a 
cry for mercy—and then darkness 
deeper than that of the night, a hush 
more awful than that of the Bush! 

But they came by tens to make 
good the ones, by thousands to fill 
the gap of the few—a leprous inva- 
sion without an end that finally 
crept to the Never-Never, to me, 
forsooth, King Moogong, it came. 

Beyond me alive it could not go 
—dead it must leave me, or never 
pass. So, from far and near I sum- 
moned my men—stern, silent, un- 
feeling and merciless men like the 
forces of nature about them—and 
there like a bulwark of final despair 
we challenged the right of our foe 
to come. 

And came the last great day of 
life, when, Moogong dead, the Black 
Day died—and they who had lived 
in the land of grief succumbed to 
the race of jugglers and fools to 
whom life is laughter and loving 
and kisses and jeers, a_ race of 
thieves with liars for priests who 


tell them they steal for the White. 


God’s glory! 

It came, that last great terrible 
day of right, and the Bush was 
roused by the fiendish calls of the 
go-go-burra, the bird that cries be- 
fore the dawn; and the stealthy din- 
go whined and screamed like a jove- 
less mother bearing a child; and the 
winds moaned low, and the sun rose 
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blood—came dark with horror and 
big with fate, that terrible last day 
of Moogong’s might. We thrust 
and we gashed, and we rent their 
flesh, but forty grew where we 
slaughtered one—so by night the 
gloom and the silence which was 
our souls had slipped forever into 
the past. And the White Man 


sows on our fathers’ hills, and rears 
his roof on our fathers’ soil, and his 
is the land of the Never-Never. But 
I, the spirit of Moogong wail, and 
the gods send curses of thirst and 
fire, and the land they stole will 
be their grave. 


k 


Thus endeth the plaint of the 
ghost of Moogong, that wails at 
night in Wooloomooloo, in Sydney, 
the White Man’s mighty town. The 
troubled in conscience hear the 
moan, and mothers say: “’Tis the 
wind” to their children, but the 
pitying moon and the calm, just 
stars, they know that the wail is 
the cry of wrong that will not down, 
build whatever of greatness man 
may on its grave. 

The Blacks who had from _ the 
dawn of life lived in the land of the 
awful and vast are going, or gone, 
and the White Man reigns.: But al- 
ready the gods of No-water and 
Fever and of the Aloof are dealing 
their deadly blows in revenge for 
the wrongs of their black, grim 
children. 

The kangaroo hops in his primal 
way, and owls and parrots that do 
not fly fill the lonely nights with 
their hoots and cries, and the scorch 
of the sun and the deadly dews 
make the struggle to live in the 
Never-Never almost too great for 
the weakened Whites—as if Nature 
resented their coming, and mourned 
for the men who were mute and 
fierce and black and gaunt as the 
hills themselves, and would come 
back never—never ! 
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COLOMBIAN 


BARBARITY 





BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON, EX-LIEUTENANT COLOMBIAN NAVY 


HE frequent recurrence of rev- 
olutions in Colombia is of it- 
self enough to stamp _ that 

country as a_ semi-civilized State, 
hardly to be regarded by the United 
States as a “sister republic,” as some 
of the academic humanitarians of a 
certain cult are wont to regard her. 
But beyond the generally known 
fact that the Government, such as it 
is, is upheld solely by force of arms, 
there exists in Colombia a spirit 
of inhumanity that would seem in- 
credible to people who live in the 
peace and enlightenment of a nation 
like the United States. 

During the few months that I 
served as an Officer in the Colombian 
Navy, I had instances brought to 
my notice which shocked me, not- 
withstanding the fact that I had 
been trained from early youth to a 
military calling and knew what war 
was. I have seen barbarous prac- 
tices which were not only cruel, but 
absolutely without provocation. Nor 
are these cruelties practiced solely 
upon enemies. Their own people 
are made to suffer at the hands of 
tyrants in power. I shall begin with 
facts that were reported to me in 
detail by reliable eye witnesses, and 
by the victims themselves, in the 
matter of the treatment of prisoners 
of war. While the last revolution, 
which did not end until the autumn 
of 1902, was in progress, many pris- 
oners were taken by both sides, and 
it is hard to tell which party—Lib- 
eral or Conservative—surpassed in 
cruelty towards its captives. It is 
not surprising that the prisoners 
were half starved in view of the fact 
that the soldiers themselves were 
not over-fed, but, in addition to this, 
prisoners were over and over again 
cruelly flogged, sometimes until 
dead, for little or no cause. At other 
times, prisoners who had put up a 


particularly strong resistance were 
maimed, either by cutting off hands 
or ears or other members, and occa- 
sionally in this crippled condition 
turned adrift, to find their way back 
to their own lines as best they might 
for the purpose of striking terror 
into the minds of their companions 
in arms. Many died from these 
cruelties, and others were deliber- 
ately shot to save the trouble of car- 
ing for and feeding them. Those 
who were retained as prisoners were 
nearly always made to do the duties 
of pack animals. My ship was coaled 
by heavily guarded prisoners of 
war, who were made to. perform 
many other menial duties as well 
as onerous manual] labor of all kinds. 
The most revolting details were 
told me by some men, some of 
whom could speak English, others 
having to converse through an in- 
terpreter, from among those cap- 
tured at Agua Dulce by the Liber- 
als. In the summer of 1902, when 
General Gomez surrendered his 
starved and besieged troops to Gen- 
eral Herrera, the indignities inflict- 
ed upon those poor men were almost 
too disgusting to relate. Among 
other things they were at times 
given no water to drink except that 
in which the underwear of their 
captors had previously been washed. 
I mention this simply as a speci- 
men of their treatment. 

Men in the military service. are 
time and again shot without trial 
by the mere verbal order of a senior 
officer, for offenses which are often 
of a trivial character. For nearly 
all offenses, however, castigation 
with rods is the most frequent form 
of punishment for infraction of dis- 
cipline. The number of lashes sel- 
dom falls below twenty, and is in- 
flicted upon the bare back. Some- 
times they are given five lashes at a 
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time, with a pause between each 
series of five, but this is not always 
so. The whole dose is sometimes 
administered at once, and I have 
had well authenticated cases report- 
ed to me where men have received 
a hundred, and even more, lashes 
without a pause. 

At the time the last revolution 
was ended by the surrender of the 
Liberals, all of whom were granted 
amnesty, there were some deter- 
mined spirits who declined to ac- 
quiesce in the surrender. Some of 
these were, however, captured, and 
they met severe fates. While I was 
in Panama, after the war, officers in 
the insurgent army were taken to 
the Chiriqui Fortress in Panama, 
and there lashed to death on two 
successive mornings. 

There was a bright little Jamaica 
lad in the ranks of one of the or- 
ganizations who could speak good 
English. He showed me numerous 


scars all over his body from the va- 
rious lashings that he had received, 


and described the offenses that 
earned them. To the best of my 
recollection, boyish heedlessness 
was the cause of most of his dere- 
lictions. 

General Vasquez Cobos, one of 
the highest Generals in the Colom- 
bian army at the present time, and 
right-hand man of General Nicolas 
Perdomo, is a sample of the brutal 
Colombian officer. He was _ once 
my senior officer and was on my 
vessel when we were towing a 
schooner into which, by Cobos’ or- 
ders, a great crowd of refugees had 
been placed, the crowd making a 
weight too heavy for the small ves- 
sel to bear. During the night, the 
strain of this human freight had 
caused the schooner to leak badly, 
until she began rapidly to fill with 
water. Hauling her alongside of 
our vessel quickly, we took every- 
one off her, and I was about to give 
the order to cut her adrift, and let 
her sink, when Cobos interrupted 
me with an order to the Captain of 
the schooner and his five men, di- 
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recting them to remain on board the 
fated craft, from which all the sails 
and boats had been taken. I pro- 
tested, but unavailingly. 

“Let them perish with her,” he 
brutally exclaimed. “He is the 
captain and they are the crew. It 
is their schooner, let them perish 
with her,” he repeated. 

No remonstrances could move 
him. He set the five innocent men 
in the schooner adrift without means 
of escape, for no fault of their own, 
and merely because the vessel was 
damaged as a result of his own 
bad judgment. Neither men nor 
schooner were ever heard of after- 
wards. 

I heard of another case from an 
Englishman, who had engaged in 
two or three revolutions during the 
years that he had lived in Colom- 
bia. This man fought gallantly for 
the side he was on, but the force 
in which he was serving was de- 
feated in one of the battles and put 
to flight. He and two companions 
remained to cover the retreat with 
a machine gun, which he used va- 
liantly, until both of his companions 
were killed and his gun _ had ex- 
hausted all of its ammunition. He 
was then captured. Instead of be- 
ing treated as a prisoner of war, for 
he had done nothing but make a 
gallant stand in the face of tremen- 
dous odds in a legitimate way, he 
was stripped to the waist and cruel- 
ly lashed until he fell from exhaus- 
tion. To this day he bears the scars 
of the lashings on his back. 

The Colombian of the Twentieth 
Century has the make-up of the 
Spaniard of the Sixteenth, made 
worse, if anything, by the blending 
with the blood of the Ethiopian 
savage and the American Indian. 
He possesses few of the good traits 
of any nationality, and lacks few 
of the bad ones of all. 

Instead of advancing with the rest 
of the world, he has remained sta- 
tionary, and unless some strong 
hand takes him in charge he will 
lapse further into barbarism. 
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BY HENRY BAILEY SARGEANT 


LL tropical countries are beset 
with discases, some of them 
peculiar to the climate. There 

are other diseases more widely 
known that once transplanted seem 
to thrive in the tropics. 

As I am not a medical man, [ can 
only describe from the standpoint 
of the layman the various diseases 
that came to my notice through sev- 
eral months’ service as a lieutenant 
in the Colombian navy, during 
which time I was stationed on the 
Pacific Coast of Colombia, from 
the Costa Rican border, around by 
way of Panama to Cauca. 

One of the first things that strikes 
the resident of temperate climes, 
upon reaching Panama, is the utter 
lack of invigorating tonic in the at- 
mosphere. The heat is intense, and 
the humidity great, with the result 
that lassitude is cultivated and 
energy hard to arouse. It is diff- 
cult for a Northerner to be in good 
spirits in that country, and he finds 
it hard to recuperate from any un- 
due fatigue or from an attack of 
sickness. The climate is extremely 
depressing. The conditions of Pan- 
ama would appear to be particularly 
favorable to the existence and 
spread of small-pox, the people not 
being cleanly, the sewer system be- 
ing on the surface, and a general 
stagnation prevailing, where there 
should be a constant flow and clear- 
ing up. Plumbing of any kind is 
rare, and such as is to be found is 
not in accord with the best sanitary 
principles. 

Much has been said and writ- 
ten about the “Panama fever.” 
While I escaped an attack of it my- 
self, I saw much of it, and from 
what I could gather from unpreju- 
diced, intelligent physicians, I am 
inclined to the belief that it is a 
slow, pernicious malarial fever al- 


though at times there are cases of 
apparently the same disease having 
symptoms of the dengue fever or 
of the yellow fever. True yellow 
fever is rare. Of the many re- 
ported cases of yellow fever of which 
1 heard, I failed to find a single well 
authenticated case of the genuine 
article, although two Americans of 
normal good health were attacked 
with great suddenness while I was 
in Panama, with a severe fever, ac- 
companied by a jaundiced appear- 
ance of the skin, which ended in 
death very promptly. I have seen 
both yellow fever and dengue fever 
in other parts of the world, and by 
comparing their symptoms, my lay- 
man’s opinion is that the Panama 
fever is more nearly like the den- 
gue fever than like anything else. 

There is much of this fever, prin- 
cipally among Europeans. It is ex- 
tremely debilitating, some of our 
men who had it for but a short 
time being mere shadows when they 
returned to the ship. It frequently 
ends fatally, as in the two cases re- 
ferred to above. 

Among the natives there is not 
a little leprosy. I have seen ele- 
phantiasis and that phase where the 
skin becomes scaly or blotchy. 

Among the lower classes there is 
a disease concerning which there 
is great mystery. My attention 
was directed to it by seeing many 
negroes with large patches of white 
skin over their bodies, giving them 
a sort of piebald appearance. I im- 
agined that this was leprosy, until 
some of the more intelligent Colom- 
bians informed me that it was not, 
but was something very common, 
particularly among the soldiers, and 
was not accompanied by any spec- 
ial suffering. It was popularly at- 
tributed to a kind of insect wnich 
gets in under the skin, but as l 
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never saw the insect, I am unable 
to state how it causes the effect de- 
scribed. 

Some of the Colombians told me 
that it poisoned the blood and af- 
fected the pigments of the skin in 
that manner; others told me that 
the insect was a minute one and its 
track was followed by the whitened 
districts of the skin. As a matter 
of fact, no Colombians that I saw 
seemed to know much more about 
it than I did, although public opin- 
ion seemed to attribute the strange 
disfiguring disease to the myster- 
ious insect. 

The most revolting human ail- 
ments that came to my notice were 
numerous kinds of obstinate run- 
ning sores. Some of these might 
be readily recognized as of a spe- 
cific nature, but many were other- 
wise, particularly among the troops 
on both sides during the last revo- 
lution, some of whom I have seen 


with repulsive sores several inches 
long on backs, hips, calves and feet. 
Anaemia was common among the 
troops, but I attributed this to the 
scanty food to which many of them 
were reduced during the struggle. 


Lack of cleanliness is one of the 
worst traits of the Colombians in 
the middle and lower classes. The 
stench arising from a throng of ref- 
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ugees of both sexes and all ages 
is something that I shall never for- 
get. To the Americans, it was some- 
thing nauseating. 

It is safe to say that the shore 
and the low lands of Colombia are 
no fit places for an inhabitant of a 
temperate climate. Fever attacks 
every foreigner who undertakes to 
live there for any length of time, 
and dysentary is not uncommon. 
The high mountains and plateaux, 
however, from all accounts, are 
pleasant and healthful. The same 
thing is true of the small islands 
just outside of Panama, such as 
Taboga, Otoque and others. These 
are beautiful spots, far enough from 
the mainland to escape the miasma, 
and with supplies of delicious pure 
drinking water. The great blessing 
at Panama is the abundance of good 
water, brought from Taboga, than 
which there is probably no better 
to be found anywhere. The use 
of this water no doubt is responsible 
for the virtual absence of typhoid 
fever. 

The principal hygienic feature of 
Colombia is the intensely depress- 
ing and debilitating character of its 
climate, even upon the individual 
who is not attacked by any definite 


disease. 





IN CALM AND IN STORM 





BY EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


The Sea in dainty gown as blue 
As lapis-lazuli, 

A graceful measure treads to-day 
With tuneful melody, 

Showing her ruffled petticoat 
Withal, coquettishly. 


But now the dogs of war are loosed, 
Their angry jaws are white 

With foam of madness, as they rush 
The shrinking land to bite. 

All’s strife between the land and sea, 
Forsooth, a fearsome sight! 
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BY EDWIN MAXEY, LAW DEPT W. VA. UNIVERSITY 


AY by day it is becoming in- 
D creasingly evident that what 
the balance of power in Eu- 
rope has been to the politics of the 
nineteenth century, that of the bal- 
ance of power in the Orient will be 
to the twentieth century. In the 
former question the United States 
had simply an academic interest; 
in the latter it has both a political 
and commercial interest, due to her 
possession of the Philippines and her 
rapidly expanding Oriental trade. 
While, therefore, the balance of 
power in Europe affected Europe 
only, that of the balance of power 
in the Orient involves the interests 
of all the leading powers of Europe, 
Asia and America. 

Up to a decade ago the question 
attracted very little attention, for 
until then the influence of England 
was unquestionably the supreme in- 
fluence in the Orient, and under such 
conditions the question appeared to 
be a very simple one. But the 
Chino-Japanese war changed the 
face of affairs. By combining with 
Germany and France, Russia suc- 
ceeded in robbing Japan of the 
greater part of the fruits of her vic- 
tory. The pretext under which this 
robbery was committed, solemnized 
and made respectable, was the pre- 
servation of the integrity of the Chi- 
nese Empire. 

Yet their zeal for maintaining the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, 
which was consuming in its inten- 
sity, very soon manifested itself in 
rather a remarkable way, for, hard- 
ly had Japan been ousted from the 
Lao-Tung Peninsula, when Russia 
made the discovery that said Pe- 
ninsula would be useful to her, as 
it would furnish her an ice-free port, 
a naval base, a terminus for her 
Trans-Siberian Railway and an ex- 
cuse to have troops within easy 


striking distance of Peking; and, 
simultaneously with this revelation, 
Germany became convinced that un- 
der all the circumstances in the case 
the harbor of Kiao-Chow, together 
with a considerable portion of the 
province of Shantung, was a fair 
equivalent to her for two German 
missionaries. ‘There is no record 
that the property thus taken from 
China has ever been turned over 
to the families of said missionaries 
or that it is being held in trust for 
them by the German Government. 
Perchance Germany is not yet en- 
tirely convinced that the “meek” 
should “inherit the earth.” France 
received as her share in the reward 
for guarding the territorial integrity 
of China, the occupation of Quang- 
chow Bay, in the province of Quang- 
tung, her lease being similar to the 
one under which Russia was given 
possession of Port Arthur and its 
adjacent territory. Thus none of 
them returned from their labor of 
love empty-handed. 

It is not surprising that such ap- 
propriation of Chinese territory by 
these doughty champions of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China should 
have lead to speculation upon the 
part of Japan, and even of China, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
former had received from them 
much kindly and soothing advice 
and the latter an equally lavish 
amount of good offices. 

During this period of zealous ac- 
tivity of the allies on behalf of Chiva 
the diplomacy of England in the 
Orient was lamentably weak and 
invertebrate. English, diplomats 
did not seem to awaken to a realiza- 
tion of what had been going on at 
the Tsung li Yamen until 1898. 
They then awoke to find that Rus- 
sian and not English influence was 
the dominant influence in China. 
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Nor can this change be attributed to 
the Boer war; since it had been 
wrought as early as 1896, and was 
due largely to the weak and vacil- 
lating policy of England at _ the 
ciese of the Chino-Japanese war. 
Had she played a strong hand at 
that time she could have saved her- 
self much loss of prestige, both po- 
litical and commercial, and at the 
same time promoted the peace of 
the world. 

The acquisition of Wei-Hai-Wei 
was an attempt upon the part of 
England to offset the advantage 
gained by Russia in the possession 
of Port Arthur. Although the Eng- 
lish Ministry cackled over this tri- 
umph as though it had layed an egg, 
and the organs of the administration 
demonstrated how superior was 
Wei-Hai-Wei to Port Arthur as a 
strategic position; more extended 
study at close range has shown that 
as a naval base it is almost worth- 


less as compared with Port Arthur. 
The fact is, that Port Arthur is, as 
Japanese and Russians fully real- 
ize, by far the most commanding 


port in China. That the English 
are now convinced of the inferior- 
ity of Wei-Hai-Wei may be safely 
concluded from the fact that they 
have given up the project of fortify- 
ing it. 

Having failed single-handed to re- 
gain her lost prestige in the Orient, 
England resorted to an alliance with 
Japan to accomplish the desired end. 
It is perhaps too soon to say 
whether or not this will be success- 
ful, as that is a question which the 
future alone can anwer. But we may 
say that as a general proposition, 
an alliance is a confession of weak- 
ness rather than an evidence of 
strength, and as a rule confessions 
of weakness are not well calculated 
to increase prestige. 

After having secured a lease of 
Port Arthur, Russia lost no time 
in pushing a branch to her Trans- 
Siberian Railway through Manchu- 
ria ‘to that port; so that when the 
Boxer outbreak occurred in 1900 she 
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had an excellent excuse for placing 
her troops in Manchuria in order 
to protect her railway in that prov- 
ince. It would seem to the outsider 
that out of her abundant caution 
she had been rendering ample pro- 
tection to this railway, for even two 
years after the Boxer outbreaks in 
that region were at an end, she had 
in Manchuria 250,000 troops, more 
than four times as large a body as 
the standing army of the United 
States and more than three times 
as large a number as England has in 
India for the purpose of enforcing 
order among 300,000,000 people of 
an alien race. A solemn promise 
had been given by Russia to with- 
draw these troops by a fixed date, 
unless disorders in the Chinese Em- 
pire rendered it inadvisable to do 
so. Her recent attempts to evade 
the fulfillment of this promise, cou- 
pled with certain demands upon 
China, or, to speak plainly, her re- 
fusal to be bound by her solemn 
pledges, have resulted in the pres- 
ent strained relations. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let 
us view the situation as it presents 
itself to one who is at a safe distance 
from the scene. Russia is, in ac- 
cordance with her usual custom, 
playing a waiting game. She will 
avoid, if possible, being forced to 
show her hand, until Manchuria 
has become Russianized by the in- 
flux of Russian capital and colon- 
ists. We may get some idea of the 
rate at which the former is going 
on from the fact that the Russian 
Government is spending $80,000,000 
a year upon improvements in Dalny 


- alone; and while there are no avail- 


able statistics, it is well known that 
in many of the towns along the rail- 
way the Russians are already in the 
majority. It needs no argument to 
prove that this rapid growth of Rus- 
sian interests in Manchuria _ will 
strengthen the hands of the Rus- 
sian diplomats. 

It is true that Russia has made 
a solemn disclaimer of any intention 
to retain possession of Manchuria, 
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permanently. But he who would as- 
certain what Russia intends to do 
should seek evidence in the acts of 
her officials as well as in the words 
of her diplomats; and when these 
two cannot be made to harmonize, 
it is at least equally safe to rely 
upon the former. Such being the 
case, we have but to study the 
amount and the character of the 
expenditures of the Russian Govern- 
ment at Port Arthur and at Dalny 
in order to conclude that Russia 
does not intend to abandon Man- 
churia unless forced to do so. 
This brings us face to face with 
the question: are the interests of the 
other powers such as to warrant an 
appeal to force in order to convince 
Russia that the principle of the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire 
should be observed by. her as well 
as by Japan? In endeavoring to 


answer this, question, the character 


as well as the extent of the interest 
must. be considered. 

China undoubtedly has a suff- 
_cient, interest, as the acquisition of 
Manchuria by Russia would be the 
signal for.a further dismemberment 
of her,Empire. But unfortunately 
China has neither the national spirit 
nor the organization to enable her 
to use force effectively against Rus- 
sia. Hence, if the territorial integ- 
rity of China is to be preserved, it 
must be with the assistance of the 
other powers. 

Next to China, Japan has by far 
the most vital interest... This is 
of a political and. military as well 
as of a commercial nature. . With 
Russia in complete possession of 
Manchuria, Corea is doomed. To 
prevent this, is a life and death mat- 
ter with Japan. Japan can never 
afford to let Russia get possession 
of Corea and will never permit it 
until she is exhausted of her naval 
and military arms. 

Thus, Japan had far better accept 
the issue with reference to Man- 
churia than to wait until Russia is 
firmly established upon Corea’s 
western frontier. When it is evi- 
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dent that force must be resorted to, 
it is akin to folly to let the enemy 
choose his own time and fieid of 
battle. At present Japan has many 
advantages. arising trom her _ geo- 
graphical position. She can “get 
on the ground” first, strike the first 
blow, and by using Corea as a base 
cut the Russian line of communi- 
cations between Vladivostock and 
Port Arthur, an advantage which to 
Japan is worth several army corps. 
It is for this reason that Russia has 
for years been planning to get con- 
trol of Corea. Once in possession of 
Corea, Russia could not only pro- 
tect her communications between 
Viadivostock and Port Arthur by 
sea and land, but would be a con- 
stant menace to the safety of Japan. 
The Muscovite could then dictate 
terms at Tokio as now at Peking. 

Nor is Japan at present unpre- 
pared for war, either from the 
standpoint of national spirit and de- 
termination or material equipment 
and military organization. Such is 
the discipline and efficiency of her 
army and the strength of her navy 
that she would give a very good ac- 
count of herself in a war with Rus- 
sia. That it would be exceedingly 
expensive for Russia to wage war 
so far from her base of supplies and 
with troops individually superior to 
her own, must be evident to Russia 
as well as to every one else. In the 
naval contest, Japan would have a 
decided advantage, as her navy is 
superior to the Russian squadron in 
Asiatic waters. Under all the cir- 
cumstances it is safe to predict that 
the outcome would at least not be 
evident from the start, as is asserted 
by many who reckon strength by 
numbers only. 

The interests of England and the 
United States, unlike those of China 
and Japan, are principally commer- 
cial. Yet commercial interests are 
not to be lightly disregarded in an 
age of strenuous competition for the 
markets of the world. Such has 
been .the rapid growth in her, ex- 
ports that in certain lines the United 
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States controls the Manchurian 
trade. If she can maintain access 
to the Manchurian markets upon 
equal terms with Russia, her cotton 
trade alone will soon amount to 
$10,000,000 annually. Hence, it is 
not surprising that the United 
States should have been the first to 
protest against the Russian demand 
on China that no more foreign con- 
sulates or open ports be established 
in Manchuria. She has so far tri- 
umphed as to hav: secured from 
China a treaty op-:ning Mukden, 
the capital of Manchuria, and An- 
tung, to American trade; and has 
intimated to Russia, diplomatically, 
that she will resist by force, if nec- 
essary, any interfecence by Russia 
with her treaty rights. ‘The atti- 
tude of the United States, which is 
dictated by her interests and love 
of fair play, is unquestionably a 
source of uneasiness to Russia. 
Not only is the maintenance of 


open markets in Manchuria matters 
of importance to the Southern cot- 
ton mills, but the value of Manila 


as an entrepot of trade depends 
measurably upon the maintenance 
of the open door *hroughout China. 
Whatever threatens the policy of 
the open door in China, affects the 
United States to such an extent that 
it is her duty to speak—and her po- 
sition in the Orient entitles her to 
be heard. Were it certain that Rus- 
sia would adhere to the policy of the 
open door in Manchuria after ab- 
sorbing that province, a change of 
political sovereignty from China to 
Russia would not affect American 
commercial interests injuriously. 
True, Russia has assured the 
United States that she will adhere 
to said policy. But, as is usual in 
Russian diplomacy, her promises 
contain a saving clause which in 
the present case is the following: 
‘as that principle (the open door) 
is understood by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment.” When translated, this 
means that Russia intends to be 
the sole interpreter of the treaties 
of the United States with China and 
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to grant such commercial privileges 
in Mlanchuria as she feels compelled 
to. It has not been the custom of 
the United States to have her treat- 
tes authoritatively interpreted by 
outsiders, and it is doubttul if, as 
a self-respecting nation, she can af- 
ford to yield to any such pretensions 
upon the part of Russia. To com- 
pel respect for her treaties, it has 
never been necessary to use actual 
force, and in all probability never 
will be, so long as it is well under- 
stood that force will be appealed to 
as a last resort. 

To England the question present- 
ed is partly commercial and partly 
strategic. For the supremacy of 
English influence in the Yangtse 
Valley can be much more easily 
maintained when Rusian rule stops 
at the northern boundary of Man- 
churia than when it extends to 
within easy striking distance of Pe- 
king. Such being the case, England 
cannot well afford to stand idly by 
and see Manchuria become a Rus- 
sian province. It would seem that 
her most practicable way to prevent 
this would be to strengthen the 
hands of Japan and China, and it is 
equally clear that this assistance 
should not be confined to the writ- 
ing of despatches or a liberal sup- 
ply of “moral support,” but should 
take the more substantial form of 
loans. Also the presence of a rather 
strong british squadron in Asiatic 
waters would exert a salutary influ- 
ence. 

Germany claims to have no inter- 
est in the matter, and would no 
doubt keep “hands off,” as_ she 
would have more to gain by so do- 
ing. Asia Minor is at present a more 
productive field of operation for 
Germany than is China. Further- 
more, the position of a neutral usu- 
ally has its decided advantages. 
Were France to follow the line of 
greatest advantage, which in this 
case coincides with the line of least 
resistance, she also would remain 


neutral; but the power of habit is 
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strong, and France has become so 
used to having her foreign policy 
dictated from St. Petersburg that it 
is difficult to say just what attitude 
France would assume. 

A more exhaustive discussion 
would undoubtedly be valuable, but 
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perchance enough has been said to 
make clear that the question is of 
vital importance and hence worthy 
of the most careful study; that it 
is far from being settled; and that 
its settlement may yet convulse 
three continents. 





McKINLEY ROAD 





BY E. T. J. 


is an island of rare beauty, 

which rises out of the clear, 
blue water soft and dark and green, 
while around the edge,’ below the 
dark brown of the rocks is a narrow 
line of white, which now and then 
dashes against the rocks and bursts 
high in the air, while a thousand 
rainbows form in the falling water. 
This white line is the never ending 
surf that beats against the island 
as though it must work on until the 
mountain disappears below the 
ocean from whence it came. Still, 
as the steamer approaches nearer 
and nearer to the harbor entrance, 
there are bits of that white streak 
around the water’s edge that lie so 
still and quiet under the hot sun as 
almost to blind one but for the re- 
lief which comes from the cocoanut 
palms that grow in clusters here 
and there, waving majestically in 
the breeze, welcoming voyagers in- 
to the beautiful harbor of Pago 
Pago. 

It is just such a bit of coast as 
this that goes by the name of “Mc- 
Kinley Road.” When the news of 
President McKinley’s assassination 
reached Samoa, the natives 
mourned his death as though they 
had known him personally. Semi- 
civilized as they are, the instinct of 
the savage prevails at times of great 
joy or deep sorrow. It was only 
natural, then, that they should wish 
to honor his death with a “lagi,” 
such as they would have given their 
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own native king or ruler, which is 
a period of feasting, carousing and 
idleness, with much dancing, and 
which may last for two or three 
weeks. 

The Governor knew that this 
would be far from desirable, to put 
it mildly, and so sought to divert 
them from it. It would have meant 
weeks of idleness in all the villages 
around the island, if the observance 
of the “lagi” became general, and 
all work on the roads and Govern- 
ment reservation, as far as the na- 
tives were concerned, must cease 
for the time being, and much money 
would be wasted. Memorial ser- 
vices were ordered in the churches 
and an especial memorial service 
was held in Fagatoga, where the 
station is located, which was attend- 
ed by the naval officers in full uni- 
form, and many of the native chiefs 
and officials. Samoa abounds in 
churches. The natives are all pro- 
fessors of christianity, and will give 
most of what they have to build a 
church, and they become so extrav- 
agant in this that an order was is- 
sued, forbidding for a time the erec- 
tion of any more churches in the 
island of Tutuila. 

The memorial services were not 
sufficient for the famous old war 
chief, Leiato, who requested per- 
mission of the Governor to hold in 
his village of Fagaiatua a “lagi” 
in memory of the deceased Presi- 
dent. The Governor then told Leia- 

to that he appreciated his desire to 
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honor the memory of President Mc- 
Kinley, but explained .that to do 
something which would be perma- 
nent would be far better, and he sug- 
gested the making of a road which 
would connect the village of Fagaia- 
tua, the principal one of the district 
over which he is high chief, with the 
bay, and that it be called “McKin- 
ley Road.” Leiato returned to his 
district and had a “fono” with his 
chiefs, after which it was decided by 
them that they would build a road, 
but they still requested permission 
to hold the “lagi.” The Governor 
said he would not order them to 
build the road, nor refuse permis- 
sion to hold the “lagi,” but hoped 
they would voluntarily do as he had 
suggested. And so it came about 
that a in few days we were invited 
to Laulii, a village about three miles 
from Fagaiatua, through which the 
road was to run, to be present at 
the starting of a road and to be the 
first to break ground. It proved to 


be truly a case of “breaking” the 
ground, and a pick-axe would have 


been much more useful than the 
shovel we carried. 

The village of Laulii is about half 
a mile outside the harbor entrance, 
and the surf at that place being very 
high, it was not considered wise to 
attempt landing there, so, after a 
run of about a half hour from Pago 
Pago in the launch, we anchored 
near the harbor entrance and just 
outside the coral reef, and were 
rowed ashore in small boats. We 
landed at the foot of a small moun- 
tain and had only a short walk on 
the white sand before we came to 
the bush which is so thick on the 
mountain sides as to be almost im- 
passable to the uninitiated. We 
found several chiefs awaiting to lead 
us through the narrow path up over 
the mountain and down the other 
side to Leiato’s house in Laulii. It 
was a pretty rough climb, and we 
were grateful indeed for the help of 
the sure-footed fita-fitas (native 
guard) who walked always near to 
save us from a fall. The climb up 
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was hot and fatiguing, but at the 
top the change was sudden and 
grateful. A cool wind blew in our 
faces, and we could hear the rush 
of the mountain stream, and soon 
our path was directly in it where it 
runs over bare rocks and then un- 
der tall ferns and palms, and then 
into a series of tiny waterfalls mak- 
ing a slippery stairway for us to 
descend. This was no _ laughing 
matter, for it was alarmingly nar- 
row and there was a considerable 
drop to one side. But the native 
never falters, and ahead of me I 
could see moving quickly and safely 
the tall fita-fita, Mailo, with his scar- 
let turban showing out brightly 
against the dark green of the trees 
and on his broad, brown shoulders 
sat my “tami-titi” (little boy), his 
golden head catching the bits of sun- 
light which glittered through the 
trees. Safely at last we reached 
the foot of the mountain, and there, 
burning in the hot sun, lay the vil: 
lage of Laulii. 

Having previously been guests 
of Leiato, we knew well his hospi- 
tality, and seldom does one meet 
a better hostess than his wife. 
They were awaiting our coming, 
and took us into the “fale” (house) 
for refreshment and rest. The be- 
ginning and ending of all Samoan 
ceremonies is kava drinking, and so 
we took our places in the “fale” and 
listened to the greetings of the talk- 
ing-men while the “taupo,” or maid 
of the village, made the kava. Af- 
ter this the Governor signified to 
Leiato his readiness to start out for 
the place where the work on the 
road was to be commenced. It was 
a walk of about half a mile along 
the beach through the burning sun, 
and we wondered as we walked if 
we could hold out to the end. It 
was a strange procession, in single 
file as Indians march. It was head- 
ed by Leiato, dressed in his white 
lava-lava, or loin cloth, and white 
uniform coat with shoulder straps 
showing his rank, the guests of 
honor next, and then the priests in 
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their black lava-lavas, with the vil- 
lagers bringing up the rear. Now 
and then would come an old chief 
dressed in a tapa cloth and carry- 
ing a bright red or blue silk parasol 
such as a society girl at a fashion- 
able resort would use. Generally 
they have to content themselves 
with an umbrella to keep off the 
sun, but now and then a gay ruf- 
fled parasol makes its appearance at 
the trader’s store and it commands 
a big price. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a big chief with only 
his lava-lava on walking down the 
road, holding in solemn dignity a 
dainty, ruffled parasol over his bare 
head. 

Arrived at the spot where the 
work on the road was to be com- 
menced, which was a little point of 
rocks extending out from the beach, 
the Governor made a few appro- 
priate remarks, which were followed 
by short addresses from the princi- 
pal guests and native missionaries. 
I give here a translation of one of 
the native missionaries’ addresses 
to give an idea of the native mode 
of thought: 

“For the exhortation and prayer 
concerning the building of this road 
in memory of the death of the Presi- 
dent, William McKinley, read Gen- 
esis 35, 9th to 20th verses; Nehe- 
miah 2, 11th to 20th verses—the 
story of the monument erected by 
Jacob to commemorate the death of 
his beloved wife. That monument 
was built by Jacob asa sign of her 
grave. The mound on which it was 
built was like the ‘fatutai’ (a heap 
of stones built in a lagoon to attract 
fish) and placed inland, that it may 
remain always; that he and _ his 
wife’s children and family might 
look upon it and that it might be 
known by all traveling to and fro on 
the great road to Israel, as well as 
generations to come after; that 


they might see all that had been 
done in past years, and that it might 
extend into future generations. 

“It was considered that this story 
would be appropriate for the occa- 
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sion; that it would be useful and 
proper. Leiato and this district 
agreed to do something to com- 
memorate the death of the Presi- 
dent, and this was their resolution: 
To have a death feast and go 
through the customs observed on 
the death of honored kings and 
great chiefs in these islands; but 
this district and Leiato obeyed the 
desires of the commandant and the 
officers of the Government, that 
they should build something sub- 
stantial that would last forever, like 
was done by Jacob. 

“Nehemiah was in Babylon, and 
serving upon the king of Artaxer- 
xes, when he heard the report about 
the destruction of the walls of Je- 
rusalem. Then he begged the per- 
mission of the king to go to Jeru- 
salem and again build up the wall 
which was broken down. Nehemiah 
reached Jerusalem. The first thing 
he did was to go from place to 
place and see the condition of the 
wall and to observe what work was 
necessary. Then a second thing 
was done by Nehemiah. He brought 
together all of the high chiefs of 
Israel and old people, that they 
should deliberate about the work 
about to be done. When that de- 
liberation was over there was great 
rejoicing and much satisfaction 
among the people, and they began 
their work with pleasure. 

“The weak governments of the 
past are like the wall broken down; 
but now has come the great Govern- 
ment of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and Your Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor, came, and you saw the wrong 
things that existed in this country, 
and you made exhortations like 
those made by Nehemiah; and then 
Sua and Saifauna and His Excel- 
lency, Leiato, responded with great 
pleasure—such as the pleasure of 
the old men of Israel.” 

After this came a short service, 
with prayers, from native priests, 
and then to the two American 
women present was given the honor 
of starting the road—“turning the 























sod,” it is called, but it was truly 


breaking the hard ground. Many 
persons seeing this narrow road 
running a few miles only might 


say: “Is this all?’—but could they 
ever have seen these natives make 
a road they would realize the labor 
it means. The women do most of 
the work, and the stones for the 
fcundation have al! to be carried 
some distance in their hands or on 
their heads first, and then, after this 
is done, sand must be carried from 
the beach and piled on top. And is 
this done as a task? Not at all. It 
may be difficult to start the natives 
building roads, but while doing it, 
it is a festal occasion, where women 
of high rank work with those of 
lower birth, and they do it alto- 
gether to song. They sing through- 
out a dreamy sort of chant, and 
ihe words are extemporaneous, for 
in all choruses there is a poet, and 
he gives the words appropriate to 
the occasion and the others follow. 

And so the road was started, and 
now I hear that it is finished as 
far as the natives can do it. Uncle 
Sam must lend a hand in blowing 
up rock in some places and building 
little foot bridges in others, for the 
Samoans have neither powder to 
co the former nor planks and nails 
for the latter. 

Back again we went to the “fale” 
fer a brief rest ere we took our 
mountain tramp again. It had 
seemed hot in the early morning, 
but now it fairly burned our feet 
until we reached the bush. Down 
the-mountain again to get into our 
boats and then to the launch. But 
to our surprise and chagrin the 
boats were high and dry on the coral 
reef which extended an _ hundred 
yards in front of us perfectly bare, 
with only an occasional pool of 
water shining in the sun, and the 
launch bobbed serenely out beyond 
the reef. Surely we could not go 
back to Laulii. To get’ the boats 
over the reef was impracticable. 
Just then two long, narrow objects, 
native canoes, were seen up under 


McKinley Road. 
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some cocoanut palms. Mailo, still 
caring for the “‘tami-titi” like a faith- 
ful nurse, was sent with two other 
fita-fitas to carry the canoes out to 
the edge of the reef. Not more than 
two could go in a canoe, so we must 
await our turn. The wonders I 
saw in that walk across the reef 
are beyond description. Such forms 
of low animal life I had never im- 
agined. Mailo carrying his precious 
burden, went first and stepped with 
him into the canoe and was paddled 
out to the launch. Neither Mailo 
nor the child could understand a 
word of the incessant conversation 
they carried on all through the 
journey. There was perfect content 
on the child’s part to be with the 
big chief (for such he is) who had 
fought in the wars, and pride on that 
of the chief at the confidence shown 
in him. My turn came, and I suc- 
ceeded in stepping from the slippery 
reef into the canoe without upset- 
ting. The fita-fita was behind me. 
I sat down, supposing he would fol- 
low the example of.the others and 
step in and paddle me out to the 
launch, so I did not attempt to look 
around and see where he was, as I 
felt and realized that to change my 
handkerchief from one hand to the 
other might plunge me into the 
depths, for Samoan canoes are far 
from steady. Suddenly I was shot 
out into the water far from the reef. 
Being true to the traditions of my 
sex I turned involuntarily to see 
what had happened, and there was 
no one in sight on the reef but my 
husband and the Secretary of Na- 
tive affairs, both apparently enjoy- 
ing the joke. For a few seconds I 
wondered what was to become of 
me alone in a canoe, out on the deep, 
with no paddle, when a little splut- 
tering sound in the water by the ca- 
noe attracted my attention, and I 
looked down in my guide’s brown 
face wreathed in smiles, his scarlet 
turban turned somewhat darkei 
from its plunge down into the deep 
sea. With a pleasant “talofa,” he 
put his hand on the back of the ca 
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noe, and so swimming propelled me 
out to the launch, returning after- 
wards for the others. 

Thus McKinley Road was started 
out of the sincere desire of those 
friendly people to honor the name 
of their dead President. Strange and 


uncivilized as those islands appear 
as one approaches the harbor en- 
trance for the first time, it is truly 
pleasant and reassuring to have 
some one point out that bit of white 
along the coast and say “That is 
McKinley road.” 





A CALIFORNIA MINSTREL 
THE MOCKINGBIRD 





Virginia Garland. 
Author of ‘‘Feathered Californians.”’ 


N Southern California a big, grey, 
jerky-tailed bird takes posses- 
sion of the long summer, filling 

the days and nights with exuberant 
music. When you are sound asleep 
between two and four in the morn- 
ing, and a_ shrilling, penetrating 
song assails your open window, a 
drowsy brain is apt to resent this 
arousing; you devoutly wish the 
mockingbird would refrain from 
song at that hour. But when you 
are far away from the scent of or- 


ange blooms, out of the region 
of the mocker, his loudly jubilant 
song, ringing through the warm, 
fragrant dark of the morning, will 
be remembered the thrillingly beau- 
tiful thing it is. 

One morning when I had tried in 
vain to sleep through his calling, 
I rose at three o’clock and went out 
to him, and the strange, stillness of 
of the dawn-dark. A big moth flut- 
tered by into the honey-suckle bush, 
flattening his wings against the un- 
derside of a broad leaf, there to 
hide until nightfall. A humming 
bird, with a quiet blur of wings, 
went about snipping up unwary 
spiders, clicking an odd little note 
low down in its throat the while. 
Everything is comparatively still 
but the mocker; flowers unopened, 
leaves furled, the stars dim, the 
world asleep. The expectancy of 
dawn has laid a hushing touch on 
all but this not-to-be-subdued bird. 
There he is, leaping and singing his 
loudest in the pepper tree. The 
daybreak means something infinite- 
ly more to him than to sleepy hu- - 
man folk. Perhaps he wonders how 
one can sleep through its stirring, 
mysterious beauty. It makes him 
wild with delight; it goes to his 
head. He insistently calls to others 
to hear at least his joy in it if they 
cannot hear what he hears, the mu- 
sic of the opening day. In listen- 
ing to his song that morning I found 
much beside the pleasure in his 
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singing, for in seeking one thing of 
beauty we never fail to gain many 
other treasures. I seemed to have 
caught a wild rapture from the bird. 
All day I was conscious of an up- 
rising tide of emotional insight into 
nature my hours in bed would never 
have brought me. 

I do not know when the mocker 
takes his rest during the spring and 
summer. He sings all day, and 
night after night, all hours after 
and before midnight. He is not 
able to contain himself for joy. He 
leaps into the air over his perch, 
coming down with a fillip and a 
loud burst of notes, which are not 
always melodious, but always heart- 
felt and sincere in expression. You 
cannot help laughing at him, he 
seems so hilariously happy. He 
sings at his best dark nights or be- 
fore the daylight, when there are 
not so many things to take his at- 
tention and call forth his gibing. 


The bright moonlight or sunlight 


makes him perform all kinds. of 
foolish antics. Like another of our 
famous ventriloquists, the Chat, he 
delights in mocking and _ fooling 
everyone, but unlike the Chat, he 
does not hide in doing so. He 
comes boldly to your threshold to 
jeer at you. If you walk out in 
your garden he calls a saucy quip 
at you, and always wants to know 
what you are about. He hasn’t 
the remotest idea about being shy; 
he is not diffident about letting you 
see all the joy of living that over- 
runs his being, as are so many of 
our birds. You may stand below 
and gaze at his courting; he and 
his mate are swift of wing, stout of 
beak, brave of spirit. He does not 
fear you, nor is he embarrassed un- 
der your regard of his domestic life. 
Then, too, I believe he is coming to 
know that California is making a 
law or two to protect his family. 
His mate’s name is Mariette, for I 
have often heard him call to her: 
“Mariette! Mariette! hurry up, 
hurry up, quick, quick, quick, quick. 
Come up, hurry up Mariette!” 
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These birds sing far sweeter, I 
think, in San Diego County than 
elsewhere in the State. I have lis- 
tened to them in San Bernardino, 
Riverside, Orange and Los Angeles 
Counties, and missed a certain rich- 
ness in their song. I remember an 
orange grove in the Mission Val- 
ley near the city of San Diego, 
where several had their nests, built 
low down in the protecting thorns, 
hidden by the big, glossy leaves. 
There I have heard them sing goft- 
ly, one at a time, in the grey morn- 
ing. Sometimes the notes would 
increase in volume until all were 
singing in unison. Oftener each 
would keep his song distinct and 
apart from the others, trilling each 
phrase with careful ecstacy. Then 
another at the farthest edge of the 
grove would answer the strain, 
striving to sing a little longer and 
sweeter. I have never heard them 
sing so free of their mocking man- 
nerisms at any other place. 

Each bird in the grove claimed 
the domain of a certain number of 
trees: his nest tree and four or five 
around it. If a bird flew to a tree 
claimed by another he was sure to 
leave in a guilty hurry, chased by 
the indignant owner. No animal 
seemed to molest them. The house 
cat was mortally afraid of the wings 
that swooped down behind its head, 
and the sharp, brave beak, and used 
to take a wide margin around the 
outside of the orchard when it went 
abroad. 

A cynical downward twist in the 
corner of the mocker’s bill can plain- 
ly be seen in the unfeathered young- 
ster bird. 

The young develop big, strong 
legs while their wings are still weak 
and small, so they promptly walk 
out of their nests and fall to the 
ground squeaking. The parents 
are there to protect them, teaching 
them to “freeze,” as Seton- Thomp- 
son has it, stiff and motionless, hid- 
ing under leaves or clods of gray- 
brown earth, if danger is near. If 
they are taken in captivity. the rar- 
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ent bird will contrive to visit and 
feed the little ones poisonous ber- 
ries, thus saving them from an im- 
prisoned life, constant torture to 
any wild bird, but especially so to 
the mocker, who is so keenly exub- 
erant to every change in the wide 
sweep of sky. 

He must sing a little, even behind 
cage bars, in the misery of cap- 
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tivity, still responsive to the earth’s 
every mood. Therefore he is caged 
for those listless ones who are too 
inert to watch and love the birds in 


the woods, too dull of ear to know 
the difference between a song of 
longing and despair and the glad 
paean of free ecstacy up-flung to a 
free sky. 





THRO’ THE GOLDEN GATE 





BY LUCIUS L. WITTICH 


The sun sank low, and the hour grew late, 
The clouds swept in thro’ the Golden Gate ; 





The sea gulls soared and the night winds moaned 
As a ship to the Westward creaked and groaned. 
A mother sat, with longing eye, 

Watching the clouds go flying by; 

And her thoughts were out, on the dreary sea, 
Wondering where her boy might be. 

Alone she waited, thc’ the hour grew late, 

For her boy to come through the Golden Gate. 


With a hiss and a roar the tempest flew, 
Dooming to death the white-faced crew; 

But through the wind and wave and foam, 

A lad stood forth and his thoughts went home. 
He heeded not the billows’ swell, 

He did not flinch when timbers fell; 

His salt-washed lips were firm as stone, 

But his brow was sad and his blue eyes shone, 
Longing and waiting—longing in vain— 

He pictured his dear old home again, 

And a mother’s love and a mother’s care 
Came to him then in his deep despair. 

A lightning flash,then the thunder’s roar, 

And the wild sea broke o’er the ship no more. 


A mother waited, the hour grew late— 
Her boy had passed through the Golden Gate. 
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New York’s Historic Landmarks of the Revolutionary Period 





BY H. M. RISELEY 


EW YORK has a number of 
Revolutionary landmarks, 
but the rapid growth of the 

great commercial interests of the 
city during the past century has so 
absorbed the attention of its some- 
what cosmopolitan population that 
too little thought, until quite re- 
cent years, has been spared toward 
preserving them, and the uplifting 
thereby of the patriotic sentiment 
of its citizens. As the city of New 
York grows older and_ greater, 
however, there is a noticeably in- 
creasing tendency to look back with 
pride upon its magnificent record, 
and the remaining relics of its early 
struggles. 

In the three colonial cities which 
played leading roles in the struggle 
for American Independence—name- 
ly, Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia—there exist to our own day 
buildings so identified with that 
struggle that they deserve to be 
preserved to all time as among its 
priceless landmarks. In Boston such 
landmarks are Faneuil Hall, the so- 
called “Cradle of Liberty,” and the 
“Old South Church” on _ costly 
Washington street, which was res- 
cued from destruction some years 
ago by the herculean efforts of uni- 
ted Boston womanhood. Very re- 
cently the patriotic men and women 
of Philadelphia have restored their 
sturdy “Independence Hall,” as it 
was in Independence days down to 


the minutest details, and the “Betsy 
Ross Cottage,” or the little “Flag 
House,” on Arch street, is being 
bought by ten-cent subscriptions 
from all over the country. 

In New York there remain three 
notable architectural relics of the 
colonial period, and they are par- 
ticularly associated not only with 
the early history of Manhattan Isl- 
and, but with George Washington 
as General, President and Christian. 
The oldest of these is “Fraunces’ 
Tavern,” situated at Pearl and 
Broadway streets, in which, on De- 
cember 4, 1783, Washington bade 
farewell to his officers. The young- 
est of the three is “St. Paul’s 
Chapel,” at Broadway and Vesey 
street, whither Washington went to 
worship immediately after his in- 
auguration as President, and where 
he had a pew during his presidential 
residence in New York. Between 
these two landmarks, in order of 
erection, is the so-called Morris, or 
Jumel, Mansion, located between 
162d street, Edgecombe avenue and 
160th street and Jumel Terrace, 
which was Washington's headquar- 
ters in 1776. The city has already 
decided to restore, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the building known as Fraun- 
ces’ Tavern, and to make a public 
park of the city block on which it 
stands. An ordinance is still pending 
before the municipal authorities 
to create a public park of the two 
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city blocks on which the Jumel Man- 
sion stands, and to preserve that 
magnificent specimen of classic co- 
lonial architecture as a public build- 
ing. St. Paul’s Chapel, being the 
property of Trinity Church Cor- 
poration, has been preserved and 
cherished by the parent organiza- 
tion for nearly a century and a half; 
so no fear need be felt as to the fu- 
ture of that stately edifice. 


Fraunces’ Tavern. 


This historical building was built 
in about the year 1706 by Stephen 
De Lancey, a French Huguenot no- 
bleman and an enterprising mer- 
chant. It was constructed of small 
yellow bricks brought from Hol- 
land, and was presumably roofed 
with tiles of Dutch make also. Dur- 
ing the years since its erection the 
building has been somewhat altered, 
but it is hoped that it can be re- 
stored to nearly its original state. 
The De Lanceys were people of 
considerable importance socially, 
during their occupancy their man- 
sion was the home of fashion and 
avish entertainment. January 15, 
1762, the building passed by deed 
into the possession of Samuel 
Fraunces, the favorite boniface of 
the day, with whose patriotic name 
it has become imperishably asso- 
ciated. “Black Sam,” as he was 











Fraunces’ Tavern as it appears to-day. 





commonly called, named his inn the 
“Queen’s Head,’ and during his 
ownership it became one of the most 
celebrated houses of public enter- 
tainment of the Revolutionary per- 
iod. In April, 1768, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, to-day the 
most potent body of men on the 
Western Hlemisphere, was organ- 
ized in the “Long Room,” with 24 
importers for members and John 
Cruger for president. For the ac- 
commodation of banquets, balls, 
citizens’ meetings and social clubs 
generally, all important taverns 
had their “long rooms,” so called in 
imitation of the Indian usage which 
named the large lodge in each vil- 
lage, in which were held the tribal 
councils and feasts, the “long room.” 
As the troubles between England 
and the colonies came more and 
more angrily to a head, Fraunces’ 
Tavern became a hot-bed of rebel- 
lion against the crown, and the fa- 


vorite meeting place of the active 


malcontents. On August 23, 1775, 
the building was penetrated by an 
18-lb. solid shot, one of a broadside 
from the British warship “Asia,” 
and this shot was preserved and 
treasured with pride as late as 1894, 
since which date, unfortunately, all 
trace of it has been lost. After 
driving the British out of Boston 
in 1776, Washington hastened, to 
New York in the hope of prevent- 
ing Lord Howe and his 30,000 on- 
coming troops from occupying the 
city, and Fraunces’ Tavern was 
among the various headquarters oc- 
cupied by Washington during the 
anxious months prior to the evacu- 
ation of the city by the Americans. 
November 25th, 1783, following the 
triumphal re-entry of the Americans 
into New York, Fraunces’ Tavern 
was the scene of brilliant fetes 
given by Governor Clinton in honor 
of the Commander-in-Chief, and on 
December 4th, 1783, in this build- 
ing, Washington bade farewell to 
his officers. 
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The old and the new in New York—St. 
Paul’s Chapel. 
St. Paul’s Chapel. 
The cornerstone of St. Paul’s 
Chapel was laid in a growing wheat 


field on May 14, 1764. This build- 
ing has, fortunately, been preserved 
in architecture practically as it was 
when the subjects of George II and 
George III worshiped in it before 
the Revolution, and when Washing- 
ton and his contemporaries wor- 


shiped in its afterwards. It is the 
oldest church edifice in New York, 
and is the only colonial house of 
worship standing on its original 
site, services having been held there 
continuously for over a century. It 
was the third “English” Church on 
Manhattan Island, Trinity having 
been founded in 1696 and St. 
George’s in 1752. Trinity Church 
was re-built after the Revolution, 
having been destroyed in the great 
fire of 1776, and St. George’s was 
replaced by a modern building in 
1845. The sounding board on the 
pulpit is said to be the only pre- 
Revolutionary relic still in its ori- 
ginal place in the city of New York. 
When the patriots went through 
the city, destroying everything 
which symbolized our allegiance to 
the Mother Country, the coat-of- 
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arms of the Prince of Wales, on the 
summit of this board, escaped their 
notice, and here it has remained un- 
til the present time. Entrances on 
the north and south sides of the 
chapel were closed. to provide state 
pews for the Royal Governors, and 
later for President Washington. 
Over the Washington pew may be 
seen to-day the seal of the United 
States, and opposite is the coat-of- 
arms of the State of New York. The 
President’s pew was occupied by 
Washington from 1789 to 1791, dur- 
ing his residence in New York, and 
his diary regularly records his at- 
tendance at the morning service. 
Eloquent divines and laymen have 
spoken from its pulpit. Lafayette 
was welcomed there in 1824. Three 
Presidents of the United States— 
Washington, Benjamin Harrison 
and Grover Cleveland—have at- 
tended its services. Four American 
Bishops were consecrated there at 
one time, and many imposing fun- 
erals have been held within its 
walls. Eminent men and women 
of every profession and clime re- 
pose within the vaults and grounds, 
and the various inscriptions on the 
tombs vividly recall the history and 
achievements of the past. In 1818 
the remains of General Richard 
Montgomery, who fell at Quebec 
December 31st, 1775, were deposited 
under the monument in the Chancel 
window. 
The Jumel Mansion. 

This colonial relic stands upon a 
commanding eminence along the 
eastern edge of a range of hills 
bordering the Harlem river, includ- 
ed in the rather vaguely applied 
title of “Washington Heights.” It 
was built as a family mansion in 
1758 by Colonel Roger Morris, and 
in five years’ time will be 150 years 
old. Although referred to in com- 
mon parlance as the Morris, or Ju- 
mel, Mansion, its distinctive honor 
is that it was occupied by Washing- 
ton as his headquarters in 1776, 
and it is therefore more properly 
designated as Washington’s head- 
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The Jumel Mansion. 


quarters. This building is asso- 
ciated in a peculiarly direct and 
interesting manner with the history 
of New York during the Revolu- 
tionary period. It has not only es- 
caped the destruction which has 
been the fate of all the fine old col- 
onial residences which at the time 
of its erection dotted the island, 
but also, by reason of its having 
been owned in recent years by per- 
sons of taste and patriotism, it has 
also escaped the equally disastrous 
hand of the “improver.” It there- 
fore exhibits to-day the same fea- 
tures which have for a full century 
and a half rendered it the most 
conspicuous building of its class in 
New York. From this mansion the 
remarkable “General Orders on the 
Conduct of the Army” were pro- 
mulgated. In its spacious council 
room, now the drawing room, the 
Stockbridge Indians pledged _ to 
Washington their sympathy and 
friendship, and there, too, Wash- 
ington counseled daily with his staff 
about the condition of his army, 
and received prominent patriots of 
the city and colonies. When Lord 
Howe’s army began working its 
way towards the rear of the Conti- 
nental forces, the American Com- 
mander-in-Chief left the Headquar- 
ters House and the defense of the 
Heights in charge of Colonel Rob- 
ert Magaw, whom he designated as 
Post-Commander. Washington 
then retired with the main body of 
his troops across the Hudson river 
to the north. After one of the most 


heroic defenses in the history of 
the war, Colonel Magaw was forced 
to capitulate to his vastly over- 
whelming foe, and on November 
16, 1776, the British flag was hoisted 
on the citadel of Fort Washington. 
The Headquarters House, there- 
fore, became the temporary head- 
quarters of the British Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Howe, who in turn 
left it in charge of Baron von Kny- 
phausen, the Hessian commander of 
the northern defenses of the Island. 
The building was ‘used as his head- 
quarters from that time on until the 
triumphal re-entry of the Americans 
into the city in 1783. In 1790 Wash- 
ington visited the historic site and 
dined at the old mansion, which at 
that time happened to be occupied 
Ly an humble farmer. The distin- 
guished party included vice-Presi- 
dent John Adams, Secretary of 
State Thomas Jefferson, Secretary 
of the Treasury Alexander Hamil- 
ton, and Secretary of War Henry 
Knox. In 1810 the house and 
grounds were purchased by Stephen 
Jumel, and it has ever since been 
locally connected with his name, in 
spite of its previous associations. 
Madame Jumel made it a resort for 
society second to none in the city. 
In 1815 Stephen Jumel planted a 
number of Egyptian cypress trees 
from the garden of the Tuilleries. 
in Paris, where Napoleon had 
placed them, when they were given 
to him by the Khedive of Egypt. 














The Egyptian Cypresses planted by fte- 


phen Jumel. 
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Herder and Sheep at Laguna, Cal. 

Great stretches of territory in Cal- 
ifornia are devoted to sheep raising. 
The pictures represents a_ herder 


with the small portion of a herd at 





Laguna. He has driven his sheep to 
water and from this place will retire 
to some cabin in the near-by hills 
for his siesta. 








The Red Lacquer Bridge was one of the curiosities of Japan. It 


was destroyed by 


an avalanche of mud and water in the fall of 1993. 


Globe-trotters and tourists will 
miss the bridge, as it was one of the 
attractions at Nikko. The Lacquer 
Bridge was reserved exclusively for 
the use of Royalty and on either side 


of the structure other bridges were 
provided for the ordinary citizen. 
These two bridges were also carried 
away as well as a wire bridge far- 
ther down the river. 











Congestion of traffic on the Pasig 
River, Manila. The building on the 
left.is the United States Customs 
House. The thatch-covered boats 
in the river are called cascos and are 
used for freight purposes. They are 

















very low draft and of great carrying 
capacity. The crew on board and 
the industry is in the hands of a 
union, at the head of which is an 
influential Chinese merchant. 
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Grove of Giant Live Oaks, in an Orange County Park, California. 











20,600 Doves at a Los 
Farm, 


Angeles Squab 


A California Forest Curiosity.—An An- 
cient Redwood Tree growing over a well- 
preserved log. 


This tree is a Kern County curi- 


osity. At Mill Valley, near San 
Francisco, there is an old stump, 
thrown across a creek, out of which 
grows four redwood trees. The 
stump has taken root at either end 
and through these ends furnishes 
sustenance to the trees; these trees 
have attained a height of over sixty 


Giant Redwood Logs at a Kern County 
Mill. 


feet, and to the casual observer ap- 
pear to be without root. In the same 
grove there is the pre-historic stump 
of a redwood which is fifty-two feet 
across from outside to outside ex- 
tremity of bark, above the ground. 
Inside is a spacious chamber thirty- 
eight feet across and from the rim a 
new growth of the Sempervirens 
reaches high in the heavens. 
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AN EGYPTIAN ENIGMA 





BY ELEANORE F. LEWYS 


66 HE looks as though she 
might have the blood of 
Egyptian Kings in_ her 

veins,” said Winston, knocking the 

ashes from his cigar against the rail- 
ing of Sheppard’s Hotel, Cairo, 

Egypt. 

I glanced at the retreating figure 
of the girl as she passed down the 
narrow street, with its blank walled 
houses, shutting it in, the green 
jalousied windows breaking the 
blindness of their expression, the 
blue Egyptian sky like a slab of 
lapis lazuli gleaming over their 
tops. 

“Perhaps she has,” I answered, 
lazily. 

“Eh?” Winston dropped his feet 
from the chair in front of him and 
stared. I laughed. 

“What business has she, then, to 
be lugging around a great, fat, 
idiotic Englishwoman’s baby?” he 
asked, angrily. 

“Englishwoman idiotic, or the 
baby?” 

“Bah!” Then: “She is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw,” 
dreamily. 

“The Englishwoman ?” 

Winston gripped his cigar be- 


tween his white teeth, and swore a | 


little, I think. 

“Don’t get excited, old boy,” I 
said, calmly. “Too hot, you know. 
Might get an attack of apoplexy, or 
sun-stroke, or something. Keep as 
cool as you can.” 

Presently: “She’s coming back, 
Blake,” in an agitated whisper. By 
Jove! Was Winston really caught 
at last. At his thirtieth year, and 
by a dusky, barbaric-looking nurse 
girl? 

I looked from him to the woman 
coming up the steps of the hotel, 
with her little charge dragging 
back petulantly. 


She was too tall for an Egyptian 
woman (besides, a woman of her 
race, “out at service,” and walking 
the streets unveiled in broad day- 
light was an anomaly) and_ too 
dusky for an English or American 
woman. 

She walked with the air of one 
born to command, instead of to be 
commanded, as she doubtless was, 
in her present position. She wore 
her black hair in two thick braids; 
one lay caressingly over her breast. 
The nostrils of her straight, rather 
short, nose dilated like those of a 
thoroughbred. Her full red_ lips 


were curled in a satirical smile, as- 


if she found the world in general 
slightly amusing. Her great dark 
eyes lighted up at times, full of life, 
fire, fierce rebellion. -Youth ema- 
nated from her whole sinuous slim 
body like a perfume, but just now, 
in her face, a weariness of centur- 
ies looked forth. 

After she had passed into the ho- 
tel, barely glancing at us, Winston 
suddenly whistled and ran down 
the steps. He came back with a 


: ring in his hand. A dull gold ring, 


in the shape of a snake, only with 
a tiny, perfect head of the sphynx 
forming the back. 

“The brat dragged -it off and 
dropped it, I suppose,’ Winston 
said. And then he added: “There 
is an inscription inside.” 

Winston is a scholar as well as a 
soldier, and has inspired my life- 
long respect by being able to read 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

He read the faintly traced letters 
now, with a slight frown on his 
white forehead: 

“For Thee, oh Daughter of Egypt, 
life is long!” 

There was a flurry of  skiris 
through the open doorway, and the 
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owner of the ring stood before us, 
pale, trembling, with wide, fright- 
ened eyes. “Did you see ” she 
began quickly. 

Winston handed her the ring in 
silence, but someway something in 
his face made me suddenly feel, for 
the first time in our lengthy friend- 
ship, rather de trop. 

x * * 

“It’s a far cry from San Fran- 
cisco,” said Winston, dreamily, and 
looked from the great stone face 
above him, over the shimmering 
plains, lying breathless under the 
warm yellow gleams of the moon. 

Over there were the pyramids, 
huge monuments of an unknown or- 
igin. From where we were, in the 
bright light, we could see the great 
blocks of stone that form them, 
like huge steps to the peaked sum- 
mits. How many _ enthusiastic 
tourists from all over the world 
had laboriously climbed up those 
gray rocks, brought from no one 
knows where, and gazed over the 
desert, as we were gazing now 

“I agree with that fellow in ‘Cu- 
pid and the Sphynx’ who said that 
the chip off her nose rather spoiled 
the dignity of her expression,” Win- 
ston broke into my thoughts gently. 
“Wonder if some sacrilegious tour- 
ist climbed up there and chipped it 
off as a souvenir of Egypt? Or was 
it caused by the elements themsel- 
ves?” 

“Can’t say,” I answered, lazily. 
“One of the old lady’s secrets, no 
doubt. By the way, doesn’t it strike 
you as rather incongruous to have 
made the Sphynx a female? Per- 
haps, though, an Egyptian lady 
could keep a secret.” 

Winston frowned. “I would bet 
a good deal on the ‘Princess’s’ se- 
crecy,” he said. We had nicknamed 
her “the Princess.” It certainly 
suited her. Fearful that my friend 
would begin one of his rhapsodies 
on this strange girl that interested 
him perhaps a little too much for 
his peace of mind, I remarked that 
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it was about time to look up the 
donkeys and start for the hotel. 

I turned slowly, thinking disgust- 
edly of the long jolting ride be- 
fore us on those ridiculous little ani- 
mals, when an exclamation from 
Winston made me turn again to 
him quickly. 

He had been digging aimlessly 
in the sand near the end of one 
of the long “ear flaps” (as he per- 
sisted in calling them), of the 
Egyptian lhead-dress. His stick 
had struck against something that 
gave out a faint, ringing sound, and 
now he fell on his knees (the im- 
maculate Winston, in his cool white 
linen suit!) and was digging des- 
perately with his hands, throwing 
the sand behind him, more like a 
dog than anything else I could 
think of. 


“Has the Egyptian moonlight 
gone to your usually level head?” 
I asked, in sudden consternation. 
What on earth possessed him? 

“Lend a hand, old man,” was all 
he answered. And then, as TI, too, 
began to dig vigorously (I had 
heard that insane people should al- 
ways be humored), he announced, 
between deep breaths: “Who knows 
but what we are about to reveal one 
of the Sphynx’s secrets?” 

“Secrets! Fiddles!” I exclaimed, 
as my astonished eyes caught sight 
of a smal] iron ring, corroded with 
rust, the dun color of the earth 
that had so long covered it. This 
ring was buried in the drifted desert 
sands. 

“By the shades of all the Phara- 
ohs! Pull, old man!” and I puiled. 

It was a small stone door that we 
had unearthed, not more than two 
or three inches thick, and just large 
enough to squeeze through. After 
we had jammed it back, and heaped 
the sand up against it, Winston 
struck a match and lighted the bi- 
cycle lantern that he was seldom 
without. The door opened into a 
passage just wide enough for one 
(Winston went first. this was his 
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funeral, I argued.) Down, down, 
into the body of the Sphynx. Would 
the windings of that stone alleyway 
never end? An _  atmosphere— 
damp and_ indescribable—came to 
our nostrils, an odor of dead and for- 
gotten centuries, that swept around 
us in folds as tenacious as mummy- 
‘cloths. Voiceless, yet teeming with 
the clamorous’ ghost-tongues of 
dead and gone aeons of emotions; 
loves, hates, births, deaths: the 
voices of the Past! Pent up, beat- 
ing against walls of stone! strug- 
gling for freedom! 

By this time (the passage had 
given a sudden, unexpected turn), 
we had reached the end of our iour- 
ney. The narrow alley had opened 
out into a vast chamber, divided by 
arches and stone pillars into many 
smaller chambers. We could make 
this much out, rather dimly, as 
Winston flashed his lantern to and 
fro. Then suddenly he uttered a 
strange exclamation, and stumbled 
back into my arms. “Good God! 
Old man, look there!” 

If the sight unnerved Winston, of 
the gallant th, what effect did 
it have on your humble servant, 
merely a prosperous business man, 
who had made his little pile in Wall 
street? 

For in every arched alcove of the 
whole vast place was a group of 
mummied figures. We knew they 
were mummies because, wonderful- 
ly embalmed as they were, even the 
art of the eighth dynasty could not 
wholly conceal that fact. The dry, 
air-tight chamber had perhaps done 
more to preserve them than the 
embalming process they had gone 
through ages ago. 

The skin was drawn too tightly 
over the bones; the apparently just- 
arrested movements were too stif- 
fly posed; the teeth showed plainly 
through the skin of the lips: the 
eyes—God !—tthe eyes of the dead! 

We made for a stone bench set 
against the wall, and braced oursel- 
ves up with a long drink from our 
flasks. “I begin to understand it 
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half- 
dream. (How my voice sounded in 


all,’ I mused slowly, in a 


that great mausoleum, a _ husky 
whisper that joined the other ghost- 
voices, and was mocked at and flung 
back in derision.) ‘Every group 
here represents scenes in the lives 
of Egypt’s kings—their tragedies 
(they were all tragedies, because 
even a comedy would become ter- 
rible here) that is, the satellites of 
the kings, the principal figures in 
their reigns—not the kings them- 
selves. To be hackneyed, it is the 
play of Hamlet, with the part of 
Hamlet left out.” 

Winston mopped his brow, and 
took another drink. “There’s a 
group near that I should like to ex- 
amine more closely, old man, if you 
don’t mind,” he announced a little 
faintly. “And then, for God’s sake, 
let’s get out of this as quickly as 
we can.” 

I followed him (rather closely on 
his heels, I'll admit) to where two 
figures stood—a man and a woman. 

The woman, of royal blood, from 
the jeweled band of gold across her 
low, dark brow to the tip of her 
small silken sandal; the curved, sen- 
sual, cruel mouth, the short nose, 
with its spreading, dilating nos- 
trils, the flowing dark hair—a Prin- 
cess of Egypt! 

One imperious hand pointed— 
where? To the silken couch of 
some Rameses? The other holding 
a bowl of alabaster and gold, empty 
now of all contents, however death- 
dealing they might once have been) 
just as the stark figures around us 
were emptied of the vital essence 
that had once directed all their 
movements. 

At her feet crouched the figure of 
a man. His face wore an expression 
of appeal, horror, fright; his eyes 
—well, they were eyes that once 
seen could not be forgotten, even 
after miles of ocean rolled between 
us and the mysteries of this strange 
land. He wore the livery of a slave, 
but lowly as he was, .evidently he 
played the part of a factor in the 
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“Kismet” of one of Egypt’s kings. 

We turned back to the woman 
and Winston suddenly leaned for- 
ward. He touched a ring (a ring I 
liad somewhere seen before), of dull 
gold, in the shape of a snake, cnly 
with a perfect little sphynx forming 
the back. My friend drew it off 
the dead woman’s lean brown fin- 
ger. There was a faintly traced in- 


scription inside but Winston made 
the words out by the light of his 
lantern, as if he were already famil- 
iar with them: 
“For Thee, oh Daughter of Egypt, 
life is long!” 
* * 


* *K 


“If you hadn’t been so care- 
ful about someone else discovering 
it we might have found it again,” 
I said, a little wrathfully. It was 
really too hot to get very much ex- 
ercised over anything. 

Winston looked at me _ sadly. 
“That’s one of my many faults,” he 
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answered plaintively. “I put things 
away so carefully at home that I 
never find them again.” 

“T believe that it was a phantasy 
of our brains, anyhow,” I answered, 
after a pause. “The effect of the 
moonshine, combined with want of 
food.” 

“How do you account, then,” said 
my friend, convincingly, “for the 
carbide being exhausted in my 
iamp? You know I have had no oc- 
casion to use it since last night, 
and I filled it yesterday morning.” 

There was the same desert scene, 
only lighted now by a blazing sun 
shining from a great “inverted 
bowl” of turquoise. There were 
the sands, stretches of dirty yellow 
waves, with the fleeting shadow 
of some sailing buzzard to break 
their monotone; while above us 
towered the great stone face; in- 
scrutable, unsmiling, indifferent as 
Fate itself—the face of the Sphynx. 





A VALENTINE 





BY MRS. M. P. SMITH 


Go, little bird, to my lady love— 


The maiden so fair for whom I pine— 


Sing her a song, tell her, “Sweet, O Sweet! 


You are my only valentine!” 


Go, little flower, thou sweetest of all, 


Go, breathing this message of mine; 


Whisper: “I love you, Love, O my Love! 


You are my only valentine!” 


Go. little verse, bird and flower in one, 


Kneel to her Iove, as unto a shrine, 
And lay at her feet 2 heart full of love— 


She is my only vaientine. 











JOHN RICHARD LEE, ‘62 





BY ARTHUR 


T was a glorious day in June and 

passed uneventfully, save for 

the ever-changing scenery. A 
week before we had reached the 
headwaters of the McKenzie, and 
were now floating down the great 
river. We were but a part of the 
hundreds of gold-seekers which had 
invaded the Northland during the 
spring of .’98. 

At eight o’clock the sun was still 
high in the heavens. Weary with 
the long day, we had landed our 
camp outfit and shortly were at 
home in a beautiful spot on the 
river bank. A few hundred yards 
down the McKenzie _ stood an old 
trading post, a landmark of the 
Hudson Bay Company. As we sat 
about the camp-fire, enjoying the 
post-prandial pipe, the slow-going 
sun lent a spiritual beauty to the 
surrounding scene. The lengthen- 
ing beams were filtered through the 
tall pines, and here and there the 
shafts of light were reflected 
by the polished bark of a birch. 

In the gathering dusk I strolled 
down the river bank toward the old 
trading post. On my way I visited 
the ruins of an old fort and a quaint 
and unique Indian burial ground. 
Nothing but curiosity led me there. 
The trading post was constructed 
of heavy logs chinked with moss. 
The interior was completely filled 
with a great many furs and similar 
articles, the product of barter with 
the Indians. An agent of the com- 
pany would soon visit the factor 
at his lonely outpost bringing a 
supply of goods for another vear, 
and to carry the “spelter” back to 
the States. This agent would come 
overland from the headwaters of 
the Stickeen river. 

As I reached the entrance of the 
post the trader arose from his seat 
on the doorstep 2nd, without speak- 
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ing, preceded me into the store. 
For weeks I had been accustomed to 
strange experiences, but this man, 
charge d’affaires, by his manner 
and appearance, impressed me as 
being extremely odd. “He was per- 
haps sixty years of age, and each 
year had left an indelible stamp up- 
on his face. He appeared to be 
sixty, but looked as if he were much 
older. He was above the average in 
height, but slender and poor in 
flesh. His hair, once black, was 
thickly streaked with gray. His 
jet black eyes seemed to talk. He 
stood behind the counter and shot 
those eyes at me like two black 
darts. I stood before him, survey- 
ing the interior of the room, and he 
still held that unremittant gaze up- 
on me. As yet he had not spoken. 

As mine met his I thought the 
look in his eyes was that of a ma- 
niac. I stepped near a table where 
I noticed some books. Each one 
I picked up in turn. The first was 
Graham’s Integral and Differential 
Calculus; then Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason; next Jevon’s Logic, 
and lastly a volume of Bacon’s 
Philosophy. Their well-worn condi- 
tion attested the service they had 
seen. For just a moment his atten- 
tion was withdrawn and I hastily 
turned to the fly leaves of the last 
book, and there read: “John Rich- 
ard Lee of Richmond, Virginia. 
Washington and Lee University, 
Class of 62.” I replaced the book 
and turned to look at John Richard 
Lee. I had served my apprentice- 
ship as a reporter on a metropolitan 
daily, otherwise I should have felt 
as if intruding on _ privacy. 
The old rapacious desire for a story 
nerved me to meet his gaze again. 
For just an instant we stood eyeing 
each other. His manner plainly 
asked one question: “What do you 
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want?” My whole desire then was 
to have him answer one question: 
“Why are you here?” I was con- 
vinced that he would not open the 
conversation (if indeed there was 
to be one) and so I asked: “Well, 
how do you like life in this part of 
the country?” 

His look was contemptuous, as 
he replied without hesitation: 
“Very well, if people would only 
let me alone. Do you want to buy 
anything?” This broadside caught 
me full in the front. If I was dumb- 
founded and nonplussed I was also 
mystified. These were his first 
words, and yet his voice was as gen- 
tle as a woman’s. His unpleasant 
words appeared to be studied and 
natural. Behind it all there seemed 
to be the better self of a high-bred 
gentleman. What was he? a cynic? 
a pessimist? a maniac? a combina- 
tion of all three? Right there I 
resolved to talk to “John Richard 
Lee of ’62.” I determined to look 
behind those dark scenes of forty 
years. “3 

“I want to buy a can of toma- 
toes,” I said as patronizingly as pos- 
sible. That was the only article 
that caught my eyes which I could 
use. He placed the can upon the 
counter and, answering my enquiry 
as to the price, he simply said: 
“Two dollars.” While he was en- 
gaged with the change, I was ar- 
ranging my mental troops for an- 
other attack. Believing that a 
man’s hobby is oft-times his weak- 
ness, I said: “You have some very 
interesting books there.’”’ The shot 
went home like the arrow to the 
heel of Achilles. He fairly beamed 
with interest and attention: “Do 
you know anything about these 
books? If you do, you are the first 
man that I have met in twenty years 
that knows the difference between 
a syllogism and a sack of flour. 
What do you know about logic?” 
he asked. 

“T can prove to you,” said I, 
“that Des Carte’s famous ‘Cogito 
Ergo Sum’ is a fallacy.” His eyes 
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sparkled with pleasure, as I pro- 
ceeded with the demonstration. I 
was endeavoring strenuously to en- 
tangle him in his own net. The 
discussion was carried to some 
length without disagreement, and 
then I thought to lead him back to 
the story of his life. 

“How long have you been in this 
country ?” 

“Long enough to claim immunity 
from publicity and freedom from 
the curse of civilization,” was his 
cynical reply. “Do you wish to 
buy anything else?” he asked. I 
concluded there was nothing fur- 
ther as I picked up my dear can of 
tomatoes and withdrew. His last 
reply had silenced my batteries, and 
J retired more interested and less 
satisfied. I acknowledged that I 
was defeated. 

I wended my way toward camp, 
and pondered over this remarkable 
life, but felt that if I should ever 
have the story of “John Richard 
Lee of ’62,” it must of necessity be 
the product of my own imagination. 
Upon reaching camp I found my 
companions wrapped _ in blankets 
and asleep. It was quite dark as 
I sat beside the rekindled fire writ- 
ing a letter to my mother thou- 
sands of miles away back in the 
States. The letter would be car- 
ried from that point by the Mounted 
Police to some connection with civi- 
lization. I had finished the letter 
and was arranging some beautiful, 
but odorless, wild roses plucked 
near the Indian burying ground, 
when suddenly the bushes’ were 
parted, and a man stalked in with 
a pack on his back. “I want to 
know what you d—— chechacos 
are coming in here for?” he hissed. 

I did not recognize the speaker by 
the fitful blaze. When he spoke, I 
saw the black eyes of my friend, 
“John Richard Lee, ’62.” There 
was no mistaking that maniacal 
glare. If his eyes had been pier- 
cing before now they fairly blazed. 
The restless glare gave evidence 
only too plainly of the dethroned 
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mind. To say the least I was ill 
at ease. Somehow I did not care so 
much for that interview which I 


had so heartily desired. My first 
thought was to parley for time, and 
so I said as calmly as I could: “I 
suppose the purpose of this immi- 
gration is to develop the country.” 

“Develop the country!” he 
snarled, “this is my country, and I 
want ¥ 

He did not finish the sentence, 
for just then he caught sight of the 
letter and the flowers I was endeav- 
oring to enfold with as much com- 
posure as I could command. As he 
gazed his words were almost ten- 
der, and he asked: “My boy, are 
you in love with that woman?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am.” 

“Take my advice, my boy—don’t 
send that letter. Save yourself be- 
fore it is too late. Is it your first 
love?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied 
“and the only one that 
proved evanescent.” 

“Evanescent could not be a mis- 
fortune, but the: failure to be so 
may be your undoing,” was his la- 
conic rejoinder. 

For some moments we sat in si- 
lence, both gazing into the smoul- 
dering fire. Then he broke the si- 
lence. “I believe I can trust you. 
Do you intend returning to the 
States soon?” 

“At the summer’s end,” I said. 

“May I not ask you to do me a 
great favor?” he asked, so earnestly 
that his manner was pathetic. 

Endeavoring to reassure him, I 
answered: “Nothing would please 
me more than to serve you.” 

He glanced across the fire to 
where my companions lay asleep. 

“Are they asleep?” But before 
I could answer him, he said: “I fear 
not. I do not wish to trust them. 
Let us walk down the river bank 
to where we may be alone.” Side by 
side we walked, until arriving at a 
high bank directly overlooking the 
river he halted and sat down upon 
the grass. Immediately in front 
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of us and below at the water’s edge 
two Indians were reclining upon 
some skins beside a birch canoe. 
They sprang up and began to load 
the boat. He spoke to them in 
their tongue. They again lay down 
upon the skins. 

At length he turned to me and 
said: 

“The curse of civilization is again 
upon my trail.” This time his words 
betrayed despair. “If I ask this fa- 
vor of you I must explain why I 
am here. And yet I must entrust it 
to some one, and you are a philoso- 
pher and a logician. Yes, I must 
entrust it to some one,” he repeated. 
“Then, too, if you will listen to 
my story, which is a short one, you 
may think better and decide not to 
send that letter and those flowers to 
that woman.” 

“T am a Virginian.” 

“An F. F. V.” I suggested. 

“Yes, but it is F. F. A. now.” 

I inferred that he had assumed 
the distinction of an order all his 
own—The First Family of the Arc- 
tic. Not wishing to interrupt him 
I did not ask for an explanation. 

“T left college in ’61 to enter the 
service, and I wanted to marry 
Rose before leaving.” 

“Who was Rose?” I asked. 

“She was the most beautiful wo- 
man in Virginia—yes, in the whole 
South.” 

Here he paused. His voice and 
words and manner were the most 
pitiful, the most pathetic I have 
ever heard. As I looked into his 
strained face, its haggard lines it 
up by the bright Arctic moonlight, 
I could see that forty years had 
not effaced the tender devotion for 
his Southern love. Time had not 
erased but had intensified this great 
passion. For some moments he sat 
wholly oblivious to his surround- 
ings. I would not disturb his mem- 
ories. 

“T could have married her; and 
she would have married me; I know 
she would have married me,” he re- 
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iterated, as if to reassure himself. 

“Her father objected, and wanted 
her to marry the other man. Then 
he insisted that she should wait un- 
til the South should win its cause. 
I accepted the conditions and en- 
tered the service and left the other 
man behind.” These last words 
were accompanied by an expression 
that | am sure he must have ac- 
quired from long association with 
the wolf-dog; the expression of the 
wolf-dog when expecting to be pun- 
ished. 

“Three years after entering the 
service,’ he continued, “I returned 
an officer. Rose had married the 
other man. Then the call for traops 
became so urgent that he enlisted 
to escape the last draft. He was in 
my command, and at The Wilder- 
ness he attempted to lead a charge. 
His real purpose was to rob me of 
my command. I saw the motive 
in his face. It was the same ex- 
pression I saw in his face once be- 


fore when Rose gave him the waltz 


that was mine. When he was in 
direct line with the Yankees’ works 
and on higher ground—he dropped 
dead.” 

These last sentences came 
explosive confessions. 

“Shot in the back?” I suggested. 

His eyes were averted as he said 
simply: “Yes, he was shot in the 
back.” 

The tone was no longer combat- 
ive; with these last words he had 
grown sympathetic. 

“But remember now, boy, I ain 
trusting you to do me a favor. No 
human ears have ever heard these 
words before—I could not realize 
that I had done wrong. If you had 
seen Rose you would have under- 
stood. While the war lasted I was 
content to work and wait. I strived 
to gain advancement, and honors 
were showered upon me, but empty 
honors after Appomatox. Then I 
returned to claim my own—my own 
by right. On the gravel walk iead- 
ing up to the house I met a tiny 
baby girl. Oh, she was just like 


like 
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Rose in miniature. I caught her up 
in my arms and kissed her. Her 
dimpled hands pushed my _ face 
away from her as she asked: ‘When 
my papa tum?’ It was the accus- 
ing finger of God’s wrath. I saw 
Rose but for a moment that evening. 
She was in mourning. The planta- 
tion was a_wreck—the niggers 
gone.” 

“Then I left Virginia as if driven 
out by an angel with a _ flaming 
sword. The angel was little Rose— 
the sword was her pleading baby 
words: ‘Will my papa tum soon?” 

The old man drew from his 
pocket a small leather case covered 
with bead work, and opening it so 
that the bright moonlight fell full 
upon it I saw a tiny curl of golden 
hair. 

“Ts that the angel’s hair?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I took this in 
exchange for what remained of my 
fortune after the war. I gave all 
I had left to her mother. 

“The curse of God was upon me. 
I went West. For ten years I 
hunted buffalo for a livelihood and 
I thought I should be left alone, 
but the cursed civilization beat upon 
my trail. Then I moved far into 
the mountains of Idaho, but some 
fool like you discovered the Coeur 
d’Alene, and before I knew it the 
country was overrun by a crazy mob 
looking for gold. From there I 
traveled far into the North. I was 
given a station by the Hudson Bay 
Company, and here on the head- 
waters of the McKenzie I had hoped 
to live in peace. I thought I should 
not be bothered by another drove 
of crazy prospectors, but you are 
on my trail again. This is my 
country. Mine by right of discov- 
ery and by right of occupation. But, 
Ly ——. sir, you may have it. I 
was driven out of the garden of 
Eden when I left Virginia. From 
there you trailed me _ with vour 
cursed civilization to the buffalo 
plains and from there to Idaho, and 
then dogged my steps toward the 
North. I have never turned back, 
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and | never will. I am going to a 
new country and one that I will hold 
as my own, and, remember, I don’t 
want any of you d prospectors 
to——. But you said vou intended 
returning to the States this Fall,” 
and here his voice grew tender— 
“will you do me that favor?” 

“Certainly; I told you I would be 
glad to serve you.” 

“Find Rose (you will find every- 
thing in this package) and tell her 
that I love her still. Tell her to 
forgive the past. If I did wrong, 
I did it all for love of her. And 
now, my boy, you say that you are 
in love with that woman—lI knew it 
by the flowers ‘3 

I simply nodded assent. 

“Don’t send that letter. Tear it 
up. You may lose her and then 
you, too, will be running ahead of 
this cursed civilization, and, my 
God! man, it travels like a prairie 
fire.” 
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He arose and spoke to the In- 
dians. Immediately they pushed 
the frail bark canoe into the water 
and placed within it the parcels 
they had brought. They floated 
out on the placid bosom of the 
great river which flows toward the 
pole. For a long time I watched 
the little craft going on its strange 
mission. I could hear the rhythmic 
dip, dip, of the paddle, and a great 
wide lane of beams was reflected in 
the wake of the boat. In my mind’s 
eye I can still see that little boat 
floating down toward the Arctic 
Ocean. 

In reply to my enquiry as to 
where he was going, he said, as 
he grasped my hand: “I am going 
to a new land. This river flows 
toward the North. I am _ going 
down that river until] that pole-star 
yonder shall be in the South.” 





DESPAIR 





BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON 


Above the gleaming walls, near-by the gate, 

A giant figure stood, moveless as stone. 

Woe writhed on livid lips that could not moan; 

Fear caverned in dark eyes condemned to wait; 
And came there no release, though it was late 

In the eternal morning. Thus, alone, 

Wearing the form of man, still to atone, 

Stood the invisible shade, embodied Hate. 
And ever as he looked, the great white doors 

Of pearl did ope and close, with music sweet 

As laughter; friends passed in with lute and song; 
But saw him not, who stood there waiting long 

The love rejected,—heaven stretched at his feet,— 
And footfalls fading on the golden floors. 





AT POSO REAL 





BY JAMES 


AIN’T no sin to cheat a 
Mexican an’ no trick nei- 
ther,” spoke Len Tanne- 
hill, decisively. 

The well-dressed man at his side 
could not understand why. He did 
not express himself, but such were 
his thoughts. What he did say was: 

“No, I expect not,” and he said it 
with just enough emphasis to guar- 
antee his knowledge of Southwest- 
ern idiosyncrasies. 

But the cowboy was not deceived. 
He drained his glass at a_ gulp, 
wiped his huge mustache with a 
bandanna, and said: 

“Yer don’t b’lieve it, eh? 
me.” 

At the farther end of the saloon 
three Mexicans played “coon-can.” 
Tannehill approached the table, and 
sat down among them. The stran- 
ger followed. 

“Got any dinero to lose, amigos?” 

They consulted in Spanish. 

“Si, senor—poker,” finally re- 
sponded the tallest, drawing his se- 
rape more closely about him. 

They shuffled and dealt the pack. 
Mexican cards, and only forty at 
that. 

The first hand, and a Jack-pot 
starting. 

The cow-puncher caught the 
stranger’s eye and winked with aw- 
ful solemnity. The little player op- 
posite caught the action in his fur- 
tive glance. He was suspicious— 
that sufficed. 

Conversation was not indulged 
in for five successive hands; then 
the fat Mexicano bluffed and carried 
the pot. 

Tannehill cursed with startling 
vehemence; then consoled himself 
with an enormous mouthful from 
his stalwart plug. 

This time he dealt. His adver- 
sary on his left and right drew out. 
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The small man facing him to play 
against. ; 

“Easy,” he thought, and deftly 
substituted a card. It was an acef 

He had a pair and bet. 

Unhesitatingly the other raised 
him. 

Tannehill grew ill at ease; then 
obstinate. Again he sought support 
by mistake—two cards when but 
one was wanted. 

Four aces! 

Now he was all confidence. In 
a bantering way he coached his op- 
ponent for further wager. But the 
limit was reached; the little Mexi- 
can called him. 

With an assumed sigh of content- 
ment, Tannehill coolly tossed his 
hand upon the table. 

“Pick ’em out,” he 
reached for the silver. 

But a chorus of protesting shouts 
stopped him, and a sinewy hand 
gripped his wrist. He looked up, 
annoyed. The Mexican met his 
glance with a sinister smile. 

“Tt is not r-right,” he said, with 
wonderful suavity. “You have four 
aces; me two. Por que? It is not 
r-right ; six aces to ze pack? No?” 

Tannehill looked the cards over. 

“By ginger! yer kerrect.” And 
he appeared surprised. 

“Say,” he continued suddenly, 
and he scowled upon the other, “yer 
don’t work thet on me. I’m onto 
yer proper. Look a-hyar, them aces 
o’ yourn don’t b’long to ther pack. 
Watcher givin’ us?” 

The other compared all six. He 
looked at the back of each. The 
difference was beyond question. 
The diagonal lines crossed his at 
entirely opposite angles to any in 
the pack. 

He was nonplussed, then grew 
alarmed. Cheating, or attempting 
the same, was serious business, and 


said; then 
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he knew it. He mustered his most 
innocent air. 

“Por Dios! I no cheat. Sure! 
Mixed deck, sure! You win ’m.” 

“No-o, yer wouldn’t cheat, yer 
black hypocrite. Look yonder. 
What’s thet?” 

The Mexican moved back his 
chair. Scattered cards lay revealed. 


He was yellow-white when he 
looked up. 
“Huh!” exclaimed Tannehill in 


supreme disgust. “These greasers 
can’t play fair ’f they tried. Come, 
stranger, have a cigar or suthin’.” 
He pocketed the stakes and walked 
to the bar. His friend followed. 

They drank their liquor and went 
out, and the incident was forgotten 
in the bustle of the arriving stage. 

For half an hour the moody Mexi- 
cans consulted. They had _ been 
wronged; they meant to resent it, 
and plotted accordingly. 

It was then night. The moon was 
bright. Warm breezes from the des- 
ert stirred the cottonwoods along 
the creek-bank with a soft, purr-like 
rustle. 

Tannehill and Manglee—his 
friend—repaired to their lodgings. 
Here a pair of new overalls, an eight 
inch turn-up at the bottom, blue 
shirt, wide-brimmed Stetson and 
gaudy neckerchief, replaced the 
soiled ones of the cowboy. He even 
discarded his weapon like a peaceful 
citizen. 

They dined at Castleman’s Inn, 
then returned to their quarters to 
sleep. 

Later, when Manglee awoke, it 
was still night. How long he had 
slumbered he knew not. Unabie 
to sleep more, he lay and thought. 

An author was he. He had jour- 
neyed from a distance to study the 
mannerisms of a distinct grade of 
Americans; to locate the scenes of 
a story; to produce such a story as 
might be unprecedented in the ar- 
chives of literature. Poso Real was 
the ideal town for his purpose. He 
was progressing, and he felt satis- 
fied. 
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He raised himself, intending to 
suspend his coat before the small, 
square window, and thus cast out 
the moonlight which fell upon the 
bed. 

But a sound which caused him to 
lay back, hastily, upon his pillows, 


even to draw against the wall, 
stopped him. 
Some one was in the darkened 


hallway. He had heard the door- 
knob turn. More than that he 
heard a whisper through the rude 
partition. 

From the adjourning room came 
‘lannehall’s deep discomposed snor- 
ing. The connecting door was open. 

A minute passed; then his suspi- 
cions were assured. In the half- 
light he recognized the cowboy’s 
late opponent at cards in the bare- 
footed figure which glided noiseless- 
ly across the floor. 

A knife gleamed in his hand. 

Terrified, Manglee lay and 
watched. He thought of calling 
out; it would have been rash, he 
considered. How he longed for - 
Tannehill’s revolver, lying where 
that individual had placed it when 
he changed attire, upon the table 
not two yards away. His hat was 
also there. 

The little Mexican paused. He 
evidently searched for something. 
Now he stood at the farther end of 
the room. Again he moved, paused 
and looked about him. Suddenly 
he passed to the opposite side of 
the apartment; then to the table. 
His movements were cat-like.! The 
watcher lay closer to the wall and 
trembled. Through his half-closed 
lids he saw the man take both the 
hat and weapon, and slink into the 
shadow. Then all was still. 

Not until the pale light of dawn 
presaged the day did Manglee trust 
himself to move. Then he arose, 
and hurriedly recounted the myster- 
ious visit, object and departure to 
his drowsy friend. Tannehill cursed 
roundly and intimated frightful ven- 
geance. 

Having left the 


dressed, they 
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place. Early as it was, the one 
wide street was dotted with chat- 
tering groups of men. Something 
was amiss, and Tannehill nervously 
commented on it. As they ap- 
peared there was a movement in 
the nearest crowd. 

“Hey, Len,” called a large man. 
He was Deputy-sheriff M’ Millan. 

The cowboy and the author ap- 
proached. The former in particu- 
lar was the cynosure of all eyes. 
Manglee looked into his face for 
explanation. 

He noticed it was slightly pale; 
the blood-shot eyes even wavered 
and glittered strangely. 

“Very sorry, old man, but I’m jest 
doin’ my duty. I ‘lows ye to know, 
Farrell of ther California Poppy Sa- 
loon, was kilt las’ night P 

“Thet’s orright, Mac,” magnani- 
mously responded the prisoner. “I 
expected it. Ther fact is, | were go- 
ing to tell yer about it myself, ter- 
day.” 


They were slowly walking up the 
street; the crowd followed silently 
behind. He had many friends, had 


Tannehill, and all were in 
sympathy. 

“What gets me,” resumed the 
cow-puncher, “is how yer found me 
out. Thar were no evdence, I'll 
swar, ez pointed to my doin’ ther 
killin’.” 

M’Millan looked at the man. He 
wondered if the deed had deranged 
his mind. 

“Say,” he said, confidentially, “I 
agrees Farrell were no good; ther 
hull town agrees to thet. Bein’ a 
handsome feller, an’ havin’ ther 
knack o’ sayin’ things in jest ther 
right way, he were a great ladies’ 
man. Thar’s many a husband ez 
huntin’ fer him.” Tannehill’s face 
grew dark. “And many will envy 
yer position, even now. But thar’s 
jest this I wants to say: thet a man 
what ain’t got sense enuff, after dis- 
posin’ o’ thet cyote, to take his som- 
brero an’ his gun—an’ mind ye, his 
name on both o’ them—wal, he 
oughter—he oughter—damn me! 


deep 
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I’d bore him myself, fer luck!” 

The cowboy looked at Manglee 
significantly, and his anger grew. 
_ The deputy continued; this time 
in a caustic voice: 

“And besides, Len, ther house 
were robbed. Now, did yer » 

“Just a moment, Sheriff,” inter- 
rupted the hitherto silent Manglee, 
and he advanced the incidents of 
the card table and the midnight ma- 
rauder. They were invaluable ex- 
pedients, colored as they were by 
the author’s clever deducing, and 
M’Millan was charmed. 

That night, while an unusually 
large gathering at the store con- 
versed on the recent murder, par- 
ticularly condemning the dastardly 
methods of the Mexicans, the Dep- 
uty-Sheriff entered suddenly. He 
had a letter in his hand. 

“Boys,” he said, “I’ve word here 
thet Tannehill’s mother is a-dyin’ in 
Silver Crest. She wants to see him. 
Now, I wanter know how the sent’- 
ment o’ this town lies.” 

Manglee’s eyes grew dim, when, 
unhesitatingly, the enthusiastic 
shout went up: 

“Let ’m off, Mac.” 

He thanked him in a husky voice, 
then when quiet was restored, ex- 
plained: 

“Boys, my position don’t exactly 
call for this yere kind of thing. How- 
somever, I'll jest talk to ther bar- 
keep yere, sorter important-like, an’ 
let yer play ther hand. And, Man- 
glee, if | happens to drop ther cuar- 
tel key, when I lifts my nose-rag 
from my pocket, ye’ll please return 
it. Mind yer, ye’ll return it—when 
yer sees me to-morry. I[’ll not need 
it ‘fore then.” 

And so the key was obtained. 

*K * Xk * 

The jail, a one-room, adobe ap- 
propriation set in the hill-side, was 
reached. Poso Real seemed gath- 
ered there in the moonlight. 

Tannehill walked out and bade 
them all farewell. His eyes were 
wet with tears and shone brightly 
with deepest gratitude. 
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A little pinto pony stood near. 
To the saddle were fastened a roll 
of biankets, a small sack of provis- 
ions, a “bota” of water, even a 30-30 
Winchester and ammunition. 

Tannehill mounted. 

“T’ll see yer again sometime,” he 
said, hoarsely, as he gripped Man- 
glee’s hand. “I reckon I might 
cross the Mississippi some day.” 
Then to the crowd: , 
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“Good-bye, boys, an’ God bless 
yer all.” And amid a weak cheer, 
he rode swiftly down the rocky can- 
yon-bed. He never returned. 

Later, as the author lay on his 
hard bed and thought, he wondered 
if Tannehill’s mother was indeed 
dying, or if it was Deputy M’Mil- 
lan’s ruse. 

He seemed to favor the latter ex- 
planation of the case. 





A CRY ON 


THE TRAIL 





BY GEORGE HYDE . PRESTON 


come into its own. 

The Yukon, that in summer 
slid its muddy waters swiftly by the 
front of the trader’s store, now lay 
across the face of the land like a 
huge frozen snake with its mouth in 
Bering’s Sea and its tail in the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The thermometer marked forty 
degrees below, but the miners sit- 
ting around the big stove in the 
center of the store were not talk- 
ing about that. 

The cold did not interest them un- 
til it went to 70 or 75 degrees below, 
and the thermometer gave up try- 
ing. 

eV es, sir,’ said Billy Delaney, 
“l can remember that hard win- 
ter on the head waters of the Kuyu- 
kuk, away up near the Arctic, when 
Jamaica ginger was froze for weeks 
and red hot stoves was dying of 
pneumonia all around us. Ain’t that 
so, Cap?” and old Billy grinned at 
the trader. 

“That’s sure right,” answered 
Cap, nodding his grizzled head. 
“That was the same winter when 
the ghost of old Indian Joe, that had 
haunted the Kuyukuk for years, 
froze plumb solid and never walked 
any more.” 


[ was December, and winter had 


“Haw! Haw!” went the crowd. 

“You always go him one better, 
Cap,” grinned Jim Burt. 

“It didn’t freeze up all the 
ghosts,” huskily muttered a little 
German, “I hear ’em often when I 
am alone on the trail.” 

The men around the stove looked 
at one another and nodded, and Cap, 
who was getting together a lot of 
supplies for Burt, whispered, “Dut- 
chy has been in the country too 
iong. He’s sure nutty. He ought to 
go outside.” 

Burt nodded, and turning to the 
German, asked: “Did you ever see 
ure, Dutchy ?” 

“No. You can’t see them white 
things on the snow; but I hear ’em 
call. Sometimes way up in the hills 
and sometimes near the trail.” 

“Did you ever track one?” in- 
quired Burt, carelessly, while he 
was going over his list of supplies. 

“IT tried once,” answered the 
German. “I thought it was some 
man got lost. It was awful cold, 
and I know he freeze unless I find 
him. I call him, but he don’t ans- 
wer when I call. He just cry out 
other times. I go after him.” 

“You bet you did, Dutchy,” said 
Burt, cordially, “I never knew you 
to go back on a man.” 
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The German nodded gravely. “I 
put on my snow shoes and go. It 
was open country. No trees, just 
snow. I see where the cry came 
from, but I see no trail to it. I circle 
all round that place. There was no 
trail in. When I strike my own trail 
again I know it is not a man, for 
a man makes a track in soft snow.” 

The little man paused and looked 
at the men around the stove. They 
tried to laugh, but the German’s 
face sobered them. 

“What did you do then, Dutchy ?” 
inquired Burt. 

“I pray,’ answered the German, 
“and then I run, and I never go 
back to that place, but I think 


sometime they come to me on the 
He paused and 


trail, and then 
muttered to himself. 

There was a moment of uneasy 
silence, and then Burt said, as he 
gathered up his supplies, “I’ve no 
more time to talk ghosts. I’ve got 
to make Glacier Gulch before dark.” 

“You can’t do it with your load, 
Jim,” said old Billy. 

“Can’t I!” retorted Burt. “You 
don’t know my dogs. Old Bob and 
Grit would pull it through alone, to 
say nothing of Two Bits and Dick.” 

“That’s sure right,” said Cap. “I 
know ’em. Have you got everything 
you want, Jim?” 

“Let’s see,” said Burt. “Yes, 
everything except tobacco. “Give 
me three pounds of plug, Cap.” 

“Here you are. That all?” 

“Yes,” answered Burt. “I wish 
one of you fellows would give me a 
hand lashing up my load,” he added. 

It was Dutchy who helped him. 

“Much obliged, Dutchy,” said 
Burt. “Your heart’s in the right 
place, anyhow.” 

Dutchy nodded. “You hurry. Get 
there afore dark. Them ghosts—” 
and the little man looked around ap- 
prehensively. 

“All right, Dutchy, so long. Get 
up, Bob! Dick! Two-Bits! Grit! 
Mush there!” 

The team strung out, and went 
yelping down the trail, the loaded 
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sled swaying and creaking behind. 
Burt soon turned into another trail 
that led away from the Yukon, and 
traveled along it uneventfully for a 
couple of hours. The dogs had set- 
tled down to their work and the 
only sounds were their straining in 
the harness and the creaking of the 
sled. 

The short Arctic day was drawing 
in, and the shadows were deepening 
in the hills. 

To the north the unbroken snow 
stretched away to the dim _ ice- 
ground coast of the Arctic, and to 
the south, way, way across the 
snow and ice and glaciers lay the 
land Jim had left, and was going 
back to when he had made his pile. 

“What a God-forsaken, silent 
place!” muttered he. “A man is 
afraid to speak for fear something 
will break! Even one of Dutchy’s 
ghosts would be company.” 

As if in answer, a muffled cry 
came over the snow from the low 
jand to the left. 

“Whoa, Bob! 

Burt listened 
vain. 

“IT believe Dutchy’s stories have 
gone to my head,” he muttered. 
“T’ve got ‘em sure! There is no- 
body within miles of here. Get 
along, boys! We can’t stay here all 
day.” 

The dogs had just started when 
the cry came up again, louder, more 
insistent, nearer. A_ discordant, 
unhuman cry! 

“What is it?” exclaimed Burt. 
“That is no animal’s cry—and no 
man’s either! I wonder if  Dut- 
chy Again came the cry. 

The dogs whined and stood in 
their tracks, with bristling hair and 
noses pointed in the direction of 
the sound. 

Burt called loudly.~ “Hullo! 
Where are you? Hullo!”. 

There was no answer. 

Burt shivered. “Dutchy said it 
didn’t answer him,” he muttered. 
“TI believe ieee, 

Again came the awful cry. 


What was that?” 
and waited in 
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A panic seized Burt. He called 
frantically’ to his dogs. They 


plunged wildly forward, and again 
the cry sounded in Burt’s ears as 
he ran. For a breathless space dogs 
and man raced along together, and 
then Burt cried, “Whoa, boys! 
Whoa! There are no ghosts. That’s 
aman. It must be a man. And if 
it is, he needs help and needs it 
bad!” 

Again and again came the cry. 

“Hullo! Hullo!” called back Burt, 
and the sound of his voice gave him 
courage. “I’m coming! I’m com- 
ing! { wish I had not left my snow 
shoes at the cabin,” he ejaculated. 

Leaving his dogs and plunging in- 
to the deep snow at the side of the 
trail he wallowed along hip deep, 
in the direction of the sound, shout- 
ing as he went. 

The cry came intermittently, but 
never in answer to his calls. 

Finally Burt stopped, exhausted, 
and peered through the scrub spruce 
trees that stuck up stiffly out of the 
snow. 

“Why don’t he answer me when 
I call?” exclaimed Burt. “He must 
hear me. He is close by now. Is 
it a man, or what is it?” 

At that moment the cry came loud 
and discordant from among the 
trees not a hundred feet away. 

Burt staggered forward with 
trembling legs and white face, and 
saw an old Indian coming towards 
him on snow shoes, making a trail 
for. the dog team that followed, pull- 
ing a sled loaded with a long bundle 
covered with white canvas. When 


he saw Burt he stopped and waited. 

“Were you doing that infernal 
hollering?” demanded Burt, floun- 
dering up to him. “Why didn’t you 
answer my calls?” he added angrily. 
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The Indian looked at him blank- 
ly, and shook his head. 

“None of that! You can't play 
your ‘no sabe’ on me!” exclaimed 
Burt. “You heard me calling any- 
way. Why didn’t you answer?” 

As he said this Burt looked at the 
sled, and his hair stiffened on his 


head. The bundle had a_ ghastly 
shape. It looked like the body of a 
man! 


“My God!” muttered Burt. “The 
thing that made the noise is on that 
sled.” 

He made a sudden dash and tore 
at the covering of the bundle. 

As he did so, that terrible cry rang 
out again. Not from the bundle 
on the sled, but from the mouth of 
the Indian! 

Burt started back and gazed in 
amazement. The Indian kept utter- 
ing again and again the same un- 
canny cry and made quick excited 
signs with his fingers. 

“What in thunder began 
Burt, staring. Then the truth 
broke on him and he sat down on 
the load and laughed uproariously. 

“Ha! Ha! The joke’s on me! 
I’ve been chasing a dummy. He 
couldn’t hear because he’s deaf, and 
he can’t answer because he is dumb! 
That cry of his has to do him for all 
occasions. And it pretty near did 
for me. I’m trembling like a leaf!” 

Then Burt smiled genially on the 





Indian. “Sorry I ripped your load 
apart. It’s lucky you can’t hear 
yourself driving dogs, old man. 


You'd die of fright. Well, so long. 
You can’t hear me, and it’s no use 
getting mad, but you gave me an 
awful scare, and if I could talk on 
my fingers, I’d throw a double hand- 
ful of cuss words at you.” 
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sentation of ‘‘The Birds.”’ 


This picture was taken during pre- 


THE GREEK THEATRE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





BY CLOTILDE GRUNSKY FISK 


NE might almost imagine him- 

self in ancient Athens as he 

sits in the new Greek Thea- 
tre recently completed at the Uni- 
versity of California. It is decided- 
ly appropriate that a conservative 
university should have an_ air of 
classicism about it. California has 
always jealously guarded the hu- 
manities, and it is fitting that she 
should have adopted the Greek 
style of architecture. 

This University, located at Ber- 
keley, is especially favored in hav- 
ing one of the finest sites in the 
world. Facing the magnificent 
prospect of San Francisco Bay, 
with the Golden Gate directly op- 
posite, built upon the lower slopes 
of the Berkeley hills, and surround- 
ed by magnificent oaks, to many 
of which age has given a classic 
air, the buildings have every ad- 
vantage of natural location and sur- 
roundings. The balmy California 
climate, which makes outdoor life 
so attractive, is an add:tional point 
in favor of the Greek structure, open 
to the sky and sheltered only by 
the surrounding trees. 


This is the first Greek theatre 
built in any modern country, and 
it is the result of a sort of evolu- 
tion. The hollow among the hills 
which the theatre now occupies had 
been used by the students of the 
University for their Class Day ex- 
travaganzas for a number of years. 
It was in 1894 that’ Ben -Weed, of 
the class of ’94, discovered the adap- 
tability of the spot to theatrical 
purposes. He conceived the idea 
of using this natural amphitheatre 
for the presentation of the Class 
Day play. It was cleared out and 
a rough stage erected.- Seats were 
not thought of at the time. The 
slopes were well strawed, so that 
the spectators could sit on _ the 
ground. Ever since, the spot has 
been known as “Ben Weed’s Am- 
phitheatre,” and each succeeding 
May it has been used for the Class 
Day spectacle. Nothing better was 
dreamed of in those days, and the 
students were proud of the fact that 
nature had been so kind to them. 

But the University was doomed 
to grow, and larger things became 
necessary. The Phoebe Hearst 
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Architectural Competition of 1901 
revolutionized everything. This 
drew the attention of the architec- 
tural world to California, and 
brought into competition the best 
architects of many nations. Mon- 
sieur Benard’s plan, which was fin- 
ally chosen as the basis of future 
construction, is pronounced a mas- 
terpiece by the highest critics. The 
artistic center in this plan is the low 
hill on which the astronomical ob- 
servatory is to be built. Just to the 
west of this hill is the hollow now 


a 
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Another View During the Same Play 


occupied by the Greek structure. 
The idea of the Greek theatre origi- 
nated with President Wheeler. 
When he came to California he saw 
further possibilities in “Ben Weed’s 
Amphitheatre,” and the munificence 
of Mr. Hearst made President 
Wheeler’s vision a_ reality. We 
must not fail to give credit to one 
other very important person in this 
development. Mr. John Galen 
Howard, the University architect, 
who was brought from New York 
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to carry out in detail Monsieur Be- 
nard’s general plan, did admirable 
work in planning the building. With 
nothing modern for a criterion, he 
made a thorough study of all the 
ancient theatres, borrowing most, 
perhaps, from those at Epidaurus 
and Pompeii. 

The theatre (for it follows the 
plan of the ancient theatre, rather 
than of the amphitheatre) is semi- 
circular in shape. Along the chord 
of the semi-circle runs the stage, 
entirely open to the auditorium, and 
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protected at the back and sides by 
a high wall. The stage is most im- 
posing, with its Greek Doric col- 
ums at regular intervals all the way 
across. At the lowest place in the 
hollow, below and just in front of 
the stage, is a level space, circular 
in shape, which in the ancient thea- 
tre would have been the scene of the 
performance, since in the ancient 
theatre the stage was used only for 
dressing rooms. From this level 
space tiers upon tiers of seats rise 





The Greek Theatre at the University of California. 


in ten sections in a semi-circle op- 
posite the stage. The first series 
of seats rises very gradually to the 
stage level. A broad aisle, backed 
by a low wall, and running around 
the whole semi-circle, separates this 
series of seats from the second ser- 
ies, which rises at a much steeper 
angle to the outer wall. The thea- 
tre measure. 254 feet across and 
seats from seven to eight thousand 
people. The acoustics are excel- 
lent, one being able to hear dis- 
tinctly, in any part of the theatre, 
every word spoken on the stage. 
The whole structure is built of con- 
crete, but it is hoped that at some 
future time the concrete may be 
entirely covered with some more 
durable material, such as marble. 
The completed plan also compre- 
hends a parapet which is to sur- 
mount the stage wall and a massive 
colonnade which is to surround the 
whole semi-circle. 

Work on the new theatre was be- 
gun in the spring of 1903, and 
though by no means finished, it 
was sufficiently advanced to be 
used for the first time on the occa- 
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sion of President Roosevelt’s visit 
to the University for Comence- 
ment in May. Not until the thea- 
tre was filled with people, at that 
time, did one realize its immensity. 
Facing the audience, one looked in- 
to a great mass of faces rising into 
the background of trees on every 
side. Toward the end of September 
it was formally dedicated. The 
main feature of the dedication was 
the presentation of Aristophanes’ 
“The Birds,” by students of Cali- 
fornia under the direction of Mr. 
Ben Greet. This was given in the 
original Greek, and as President 
Wheeler said in his speech, it was 
presented in “a Greek theatre, un- 
der a Greek sky, for a people pe- 
culiarly Greek.” The presentation 
was most creditable, and delighted 
the immense audience. 

California is justly proud of this 
structure. With its large seating 
capacity its picturesque location in 
the woods, and its classic associa- 
tions, it fills a real need, and is an 
earnest of what the University, with 
its new buildings, is to be in years 
to come. 





RESOLVE 





BY ROBERT B. GRANT 


A resolve— 


Out where the wild winds furiously blow, 


Out on the hills in the tempest of snow, 
Where the sky’s white above and the earth white 


below, 


My soul has arisen to will it. 


No dark picture of old stumbling life, 


No new vision of coming hell-strife 


Can have aught of power to kill it. 








THE GOLD LADYE 








BY JOSEPHINE COAN 


ER name in the church regis- 

ter was Elinore Bailey, but 

the “Gold Ladye” was such 
a fitting title that her really truly 
name was quite discarded in favor 
of the vastly more descriptive ap- 
pellation. 

She was tall and slender, her hair 
was gold, her eyes as the topaz, her 
skin fair; but under it all lay a sug- 
gestion of warm yellow, a sugges- 
tion as fascinating as it was unique. 

The Gold Ladye sat on a huge 
old marble seat in the private park 
of her cousin, Lord Ormeley. The 
time was early afternoon, the month 
July, and all things spoke of time 
and season. 

The tall elms cast sleepy shadows 
on the smooth lawn; the fountain, 
which spouted lazily upward from 
a drowsy Hebe’s amphora, supplied 
the monotone necessary to induce 
sleep had not all things else pre- 
vailed upon the drowsy god to so- 
journ in so enchanted a spot. 

The Gold Ladye’s pale yellow 
gown hung in soft folds around her 
slender figure, her long aristocratic 
feet were thrust out in a half co- 
quettish gesture. One long arm 
was steadied by the garden seat’s 
balustrade, the other hung at her 
side. Her head lay on the out- 
stretched arm and the poppy-shad- 
ed hat partly covered, partly  re- 
vealed her face, over which the long 
yellow lashes cast entrancing shad- 
ows. Fast asleep she sat, and not 
only slept, but dreamed. 

The Colonel had intended to ride 
over that afternoon. The Colonel 
rode well, and he rode a fine horse 
so that it quite pleased him to ride 
through Lord Ormeley’s park and 
stop to chat a while, not only 
with Lord Ormeley, but with his 
poor but interesting cousin as well. 


The unkind fate which seems to 
delight in torturing lovers caused 
a slow-plodding, painstaking stew- 
ard to invade the Colonel’s golden 
plans and served to detain him for 
several weary hours while explain- 
ing a very satisfactory but wholly 
tiring system of drainage for a cer- 
tain meadow. 

Meanwhile the Gold Ladye slept 
on in the shade of the stately elms 
while the drowsy Hebe nodded in 
the sunshine, and forgot, now and 
then, to pour water from her mar- 
ble amphora. 

The centuries-old Father Time 
on the clock-tower, waked up suffi- 
ciently to strike the bronze _ bell 
thrice, and it was with a welcome 
sigh that the tutor closed his “Ana- 
basis,” a sign of freedom which 
Lord Ormeley’s young son regard- 
ed with great pleasure. 

The tutor’s sigh of relief may 
have included a wee bit of sad- 
ness, for the tutor was very young 
and the Gold Ladye was very fair; 
and, at twenty-one, it is hard to 
comprehend stations in life. 

So it fell out that the tutor wan- 
dered into the park, thinking, per- 
haps, too deeply of the Gold Ladye 
and her golden, distant charms— 
when the being of his thoughts sat 
before him, her very position an in- 
vitation, allurement written in the 
graceful lines of her body, in her 
golden coloring—and the time, too, 
the scene, all helped the charm; in 
fact, the youth forgot. He tiptoed 
over the lawn, stood behind the gar- 
den seat, and looked down at her 
in her dreams, longingly, lovingly. 
She was very fair—he peered 
around. No one in sight. “He 
who hesitates is lost,” reasoned he, 
and with the boldness of twenty- 
one, leaned forward and—kissed 








































The Gold Ladye. 


her smooth cheek, albeit the kiss 
savored, in its rapidity, its hesi- 
tancy, of the kiss of twenty-one. 

A slightly warmer color suffused 
the cheek of the Gold Ladye; but 
still she dreamed on while the now 
abashed tutor walked drearily away 
scheming “chateaux en Espagne,” 
which he tumbled down as fast as 
he built them. 

* * * * 

All things mundane must end at 
some time or other, and the Col- 
onel’s interview with the conscien- 
tious steward was no exception to 
the rule. 

Hurrying the grooms in the sta- 
ble, shouting orders to his valet, 
the Colonel was soon ready for the 
saddle, the horse ready for the Col- 
onel, and he was off, dreaming as 
he rode. 

How pleasant to be _ hurled 
through the soft summer air be- 
neath the shadow of huge trees, to 
feel the strong, easy gallop of a 
thoroughbred, to be, Centaur-like, 
a part of one’s horse! Once the 
Colonel arrived within the old stone 
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gates of Ormeley Park, he rode 
with less abandon, carefully glancing 
here and there in the hopes of see- 
ing a yellow-gowned figure he had 
ever in his thoughts. 

Suddenly he stopped short, drew 
up his horse, and dismounting, tied 
him to an iron rail which surround- 
ed a garden bed. The Colonel 
stepped briskly across the lawn to 
the old garden seat where the Gold 
Ladye sat fast asleep and dream- 
ing. 
With all the boldness of forty, 
with all the assurance which twenty 
thousand pounds a year can give, 
he sat himself down beside the 
sleeping Gold Ladye. She stirred 
slightly, her parted lips formed a 
half smile. Evidently her dreams 
were as golden as her ensemble. 

The Colonel could sit passive no 
longer; one arm stole around the 
slender waist; and as it did so, the 
poppy-crowned hat and golden head 
settled themselves comfortably on 
the Colonel’s shoulder. Thus, even 
in her dreams was the Gold Ladye 
discriminating. 





SONNET 





BY ORRILL V. STAPP 


Above the mountains’ towering grandeur rolled 
A sea of clouds, and o’er their summits lay 
The benediction of departing day; 
While sunlight tipped their snowy heights with gold 
And brightly touched to silver fold on fold 
Of clinging mists. The setting sun’s last ray 
Bestowed its blessing, and the gentle sway 
Of silence spread it spell as if to hold 
The earth a moment in its hurried flight. 
I gazed enraptured at the strange suspense 
Of life and sound, and fading, faltering light; 
And wondered in my heart, when lo, intense 
With passion, blushing as in modest fright, 
The Heaven stooped and kissed the Earth good- 


night! 











SWEET CONTENT 





BY GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


Mammy whoop me out ter work— 
Dat ain’t trouble me! 

I kin find er a way to shirk— 
Nothin’ troublin’ me! 

Sun so wahm an’ shade so cool, 

Feller works is dest a fool— 
Nothin’ troublin’ me! 

Got no jawb? De meat out plumb? 

Where de next meal comin’ frum? 

Huh! de water-million’s ripe—simmons soon will be. 

Nothin’ troublin’ me! 


Ef I’s got er dime, I’s rich— 
Dat ain’t trouble me! 

Spend it all on craps an’ sich— 
Nothin’ troublin’ me! 

Got no dime, I’s richer yit, 

Cayze I’s got er dime ter git— 
Nothin’ troublin’ me! 

Coat wore out? Dat ain’t no sin; 

Holes des lets de fresh air in. 

Ain’t de sun a-shinin’? Ain’t de air all free? 

Nothin’ troublin’ me! 
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‘2 to all authority except the authority 


Heber M. Wells 


EBER M. Wells, Governor 
of Utah, whose portrait we 
are enabled to give our read- 
ers this month, has given evidence 
of great executive ability and 
strength of character. In the strug- 
gle now going on in Utah between 
the mine owners and the labor 
unions he represents strong, self-re- 
liant American citizenship. There 
has been an effort made by various 
newspapers, and notably by the As- 
sociated Press, to make it appear 
that the Mormon Church had taken 
a hand in the struggle and sided 
against the labor unions. This the 
Church has denied, and apart from 
the fact that the places of striking 
miners have been filled by Mormons 
and that the Church has announced 
its intention of standing by the in- 
dependent workers who have no af- 
filiation with unions, the: Mormons 
as Mormons have taken no action 
in the struggle between capital and 
labor. 
Opposed to law and order and to 
any Government restraint, opposed 


of the Miners’ Union, as represented 
by himself, and opposed to Govenor 
Wells, stands the leader of the 
miners, Charles Demolli, a_for- 
eigner banished from Europe in 
1895, for sedition and anarchy, he 
now seeks to foment disorder in the 
United States. Until his advent in 
Utah the miners were quite content 
with their condition. Governor 
Wells has taken sides with neither 
of the contestants, and has been im- 
partial in all his acts. He has firm- 
ly opposed anarchy and has earned 
the undying antipathy of the Finns, 
Huns, Slavs, Italians, and other for- 
eigners who form a majority of the 
miners’ unions of Utah. Demolli is 
not an uneducated man. He re- 
ceived an academic education in Mi- 
lan; served in the Italian army as a 
Sergeant, and was as refractory in 
military service as he has ever been 
in private life. He is over six feet 
in height, and is remarkably well 
developed as an athlete. 


Ex-Senator Turner, who has just 
returned from England, where he 
went as one of the Alaskan Boun- 
dary Commissioners, was appointed 
United States Marshal in Alabama 
by President Arthur. When his 
term expired he moved out to Wash- 
ington, where he was _ ferritorial 
judge. In those days he was a 
staunch Republican, but later joined 
the Silver Republican party, and by 
a coalition with the Democrats was 
elected to the Senate from the State 
of Washington. While he had a 
good practice, he never had much 
money, as he spent all his fees, it 
is said, trying to hold four aces. He 
invested some of his spare cash, 
however, in the Le Roy mine, in 
British Columbia, just north of the 
American line, and later sold his in- 
terest to some: Englishmen for a 
million or two dollars, so it was the 
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mines of Canada and the money of 
Englishmen that made it possible 
for him to enter the Senate. He was 
a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention that framed the Constitu- 
tion when Washington was admit- 
ted as a State. When he was not 
busy making a constitution he used 
to spend his time learning poker. 
One night he and_ several other 
statesmen were having a quiet game 
at an Olympia hotel, when they 
heard a rap on the door. There was 
a good deal of money on the table, 
as a jack-pot was in process of be- 
ing opened. The gentleman nearest 
the door arose to open it, and as he 
did so the button on his-coat caught 
in the fringe of the cloth on the ta- 
ble, and before any one could inter- 
fere, the lamp and money wes on 
the floor and the room in darkness. 
When another light had been pro- 
cured, it was impossible to tell 
whose -money was up and who 
should put up, so after considerable 
discussion, it was decided to take 
the entire pot and donate it to the 
local hospital and commence the 
game over again. 


Senator John L. Wilson, another 
statesman more or less famous in 
Washington, who was three times 
a Congressman and once a Senator, 
and who now owns the _ Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, was also fond of 
the game that made Schenck fam- 
ous. He was nominated for Con- 
gress the first time when the State 
held its first State convention, and 
when the Constitutional Convention 
was in session he was busy travel- 
ing over the State setting up his 
pins to get the nomination. When 
he reached Olympia on his travels 
Turner and the rest of the poker 
players thought they would show 
him how to play the game. So thev 
sent one of their number out to look 
for John, and invite him to come un 
and take a hand. John was found 
easily enough, but he demurred, and 
did not want to go until the party 
who was urging him declared that 
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he (Wilson) was afraid of Turner. 
That settled it. Wilson gave im, 
played with the crowd all night and 
just as the sun was rising over Pu- 
get Sound left with all the money of 
the crowd. The winnings of that 
night paid his campaign expenses, 
and later, when the same crowd 
wanted him to play again to get 
their revenge, he made enough to 
take his family to Washington with- 
out drawing on his bank account. 


Wilson heard that the Post-In- 
telligencer was for sale, and some 
cf his friends urged him to buy it, 
because some of his political rivals 
wéte” trying to make the same deal. 
“Why, how can I buv it?” said Wil- 
son: “they want $350,000 for it, and 
you ‘know I have no such sum at my 
command.” “Write and ask Jim 
Hill to_lend it to you,” said his 
friend. Wilson thought the,idea ab- 
surd, as he had no claim on Hill. 
Nevertheless, it is said, he did as 
was suggested, and by return mail! 
received from the railroad President 
a check for the amount needed. He 
bought the paper, and they say is 
making $70,000 clear on it yearly 
now. 


Webster was just going out of his 
door one day when he met Clay com- 
ing up the steps. “The gentleman 
from Massachusetts” invited “the 
gentleman from Kentucky” to come 
in, and added: “I was just going to 
see Mr. Clay. I understand that 
Corcoran (a well-known Washing- 
ton banker, who gave the art gal- 
lery which bears his name to that 
city) will cash my note if you will 
endorse it. Will you do so?” “Cer- 
tainly,” said Mr. Clay, “but I was 
just coming over to borrow seme 
money myself.” The two statemen 
contrived to make the note large 
enough to cover their wants, went 
over to the bank, and got the money. 
As they came away Clay was very 
cheerful, but Webster was serious. 
Clay said to him: “What is the mat- 
ter, Webster? I should think that 
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you would be delighted at getting 
the money.” “I am,” said Webster, 
“but I am worried to know what 
Corcoran wanted with that note.” 

The father of Commander Cott- 
man of the monitor Wyoming, row 
in Isthmian waters, though an 
American, was the physician of the 
Emperor Nicholas I of Russia. The 
Commander has a brother, Nicholas 
Romanoff, who is named after the 
Czar, and who was formerly man- 
ager of the Chino sugar factory. 
The father, had he been willing to 
accept the Czar’s offer, could have 
become a Russian nobleman, so 
much was the Czar pleased with his 
skill. The Czar said to him one 
day: “If you will consent to become 
a Russian subject, and remain in 
Russia, I will make you a noble- 
man.” “Thanks, your Majesty,” was 
the reply, “but I am myself a sov- 
ereign in America.” 








Ignatius Donnelly, the erratic au- 
thor of “Atlantis,” was once a candi- 
date for Congress in Minnesota, his 
opponent being a certain “Billy 
King.” Donnelly addressed an im- 
mense audience in St. Paul, during 
the course of the campaign, and at 
the end of his speech King, who 
was present, rose and threw_a‘head 
of cabbage on the stage. There 
was a great shout of laughter. Don- 
nelly quickly picked up the cabbage, 
and calling an usher and handing 
him the cabbage, said: “Mr. King 
has lost his head. Will you kindly 
return it to him?” 





The late ex-Governor Murray of 
Utah, who for many years resided 
in San Diego, had a supreme con- 
tempt for the “pull” in official mat- 
ters. At one time Justice Ensign, 
a warm personal friend of his, was 
hearing the testimony in a sensa- 
tional forgery case, in which a lead- 
ing real estate man was charged 
with forging a deed. It was a tan- 
gled affair, and the man was in no 
great danger of being convicted, but 
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it was a case to go to a jury. The 
friends of the man charged brought 
all the “pull” to bear on Ensign to 
prevent the man being held for trial. 
Among the schemes they tried was 
to make an onslaught on Murray 
for him to use his influence with 
Ensign. Murray, easy as he was, 
could not resist them, and prom- 
ised to speak to Ensign. He met 
the judge on the street shortly after 
giving the promise and said to him: 
“Judge, I have been crowded into 
promising to speak to you in the 
Smith case, and now I have done so, 
but don’t you dare to say a word 
to me about it.” The man was held 
to trial, but was acquitted. That 
was as near as Murray ever came 
to trying to work his “pull.” 





Princess Matilda Bonaparte, 
whose death in Paris has just been 
announced, was the last of the sec- 
ond generation of Bonapartes since 
Napoleon. She was the daughter 
of Jerome, by his second wife, the 
Princess of Wurtemburg. His first 
wife was Miss Patterson of Balti- 
more, from whom he was divorced 
by the Emperor against the protests 
of the Pope. The Princess was 
therefore the half-aunt of Charles 
Jerome Bonaparte, who is figuring 
now in the investigation of the 
postal and other frauds against the 


Gexyernment. 


One day, when quite a small boy, 
for some miscoOnduct Edward VII 
was told by the governess to “stand 
in the corner.” He refused to obey; 
the lady put him there; he then 
kicked out a pane of glass from the 
study window. Lady Lyttleton, 
the governess, then sent, requesting 
the presence of Prince Albert, his 
father, on a matter of importance 
concerning his son. The Prince at 
once responded, and when he had 
heard and seen what was the mat- 
ter, he sent for a birch, which, when 
it was brought, he took up a Bible, 
and opening it at Gal. IV, 1-2, read 
as follows: “Now I say, that the 
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heir, so long as he is a child, differ- 
eth nothing from a servant, though 
he be lord of all; but is under tu- 
tors and governors until the time 
appointed of the father.” He then 
turned to Proverbs XIII, 24, which 
reads, “He that spareth his rod 
hateth his son; but he that loveth 
him chasteneth him betimes.” Af- 
ter which, he gave him a good flog- 
ging. 

When he and his brother were 
out on the beach at Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, he saw an ordinary 
small boy carrying a basket of 
shells upon his head. Said the 
Prince to his brother: “See me upset 
that basket of shells,” and forthwith 
he did so. The boy turned round 
and said: “If you do that again, I’ll 
punch your nose. “Will you, 
though?” said the Prince; “do you 
know who I am? I am the Prince 
of Wales.” “I don’t care who you 
are; if you do that again I[’ll lick 
you.” “Pick up your shells and put 
them on your head again, and see 
how quickly I’ll knock them off.” 
The boy did so, and the Prince was 
as good as his word; and so was the 
boy, for he rushed at the Prince and 
gave him a black eye and other 
bruises, picked up his shells once 
more, and was walking away, when 
the Prince’s attendant told him to 
follow him to the castle. When the 
two boys were brought before Her 
Majesty, she severely reprimanded 
her son, but rewarded the boy and 
praised him for his courage. That 
boy, if he is still alive, is an officer 
high in rank in the British Navy. 





The following lines, copied from 
the diary of a young student at 
West Point, indicate that the life 
of a cadet is not always a happy 
one. 

“On June 22, 1898, I was turned 
out as a yearling drill-master to 
drill the “plebes.” They were 
formed in the area of Barracks. 

“Lieutenant Faison cut off a 
squad of three from the right, right- 
stepped them a bit and told me to 
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Lieutenant Van Shaick 


march them off. I stepped up and 
told them to right face. Two faced 
to the right and the other one to 
the left, bringing two of them back 
to back. I gave the man who was 
wrong ‘about face.’ 

“He did it all right, but so did the 
other two, and I had them stomach 
to stomach. In the meanwhile the 
‘tac’ was yelling to me to ‘move that 
squad on out of the way.’ In des- 
peration I gave the two ‘plebes’ who 
were then wrong ‘about face’ again, 
but the third fellow flopped around 
too, and I had them again back to 
back. I then reached over and took 
the man who was wrong by the 
shoulder and turned him around. In 
a few minutes I was relieved from 
duty and sent to camp in arrest. 
The following morning the Com- 
mandant sent for me and gave me 
a slip of paper, a filled out printed 
form, stating that Van Schaick, drill 
master, was in arrest for losing his 
temper and laying angry hands on 
a new cadet to correct him, at 10:20 
drill. And that Cadet Van Schaick 
might, if he so desired, submit an 
explanation in writing for the above 
report immediately. 
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“The Commandant allowed me to 
tell him verbally what had occurred, 
and afterwards put in writing. He 
would not act on “so grave a mat- 
ter” as Commandant of Cadets, but 
indorsed it over to the Superintend- 
ent. An hour or so later he put on 
his white gloves and went down to 
the Superintendent’s office. He was 
acting Superintendent at the time. 
He ’phoned to the O. D., and I was 
relieved from arrest just in time to 
catch the train. I went home on 
two days’ good conduct leave, at- 
tended the Alumni Banquet and had 
« happy time.” 

It is a pleasure to add that, not- 
withstanding this inauspicious be- 
ginning, Mr. Van Shaick is now a 
distinguished officer at present in 
the Philippines, and has been twice 
recommended for a medal for brav- 
ery—once for saving the life of one 
of his men from drowning at great 
personal risk, and once for an en- 
gagement with one hundred and 
fifty bolo-men_ single-handed, in 
which affair he lost one finger and 
had his arm almost amputated as he 
raised it to receive a blow intended 
to cleave his head in two. 

He received official recognition of 
his bravery from both his Captain 
and his Colonel. 


Edward VII, the present King of 
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England, is one of the most popular 
monarchs which that country has 
ever had. His popularity is due 
chiefly to his bonhomie and gracious 
manners. Though every inch a 
King, he has pronounced democratic 
tendencies, and his urbanity is such 
that any one brought into personal 
contact with him, at once feels quite 
at ease. He is exceptionally tactful, 
and possesses the inestimable fac- 
ulty of saying the right thing in the 
right place and at the right time. 
As Prince of Wales, he was some- 
what indiscriminate in the choice 
of his associates. Indeed, at one 
time, and in a certain sense, he may 
be said to have been “one of the 
boys”; but when he came to the 
throne, all such doings were utterly 
renounced, and such associates to- 
tally ignored, much to the surprise 
and chagrin of most of them. It has 
been said that he always had a fore- 
boding that he would never ascend 
the throne, and he and his brother, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, had a heavy 
bet on the subject, in the making 
of which the latter is reported to 


have said: “Mother will most likely 
outlive you; besides, before your 
turn comes, competitive examina- 
tions will be in vogue, and you know 
what sort of a chance you would 
have then.” 





MY VALENTINE 





BY M, H. W. 


I’m flying, my love, I’m flying 

Toward a warm corner of thy heart, 
Ope the door, for I am sighing 

Over a wound from Cupid’s dart. 


I’m coming, O I am coming 
To be thine own Valentine, 
To hear thy sweet lips summing 
How much of thy heart is mine. 








THE UNFORTUNATE THIRD 


Those that Suffer Through the Aggressions of Corporate Capital 
and Union Labor 
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ENATOR SHERMAN once 
remarked that he had- never 
seen, in the course of his long, 

Congressional experience, any one 
lobbying in the interest of the peo- 
ple; and the experience of the Ohio 
statesman is that of every one else 
who has had opportunity for like 
observation. 

In the controversies between 
Capital and Labor, no one seems in- 
terested to protect the welfare of 
the “Third Party” to the dispute, as 
Mr. Roosevelt styles them: “The 
Public—The Consumers”; and yet 
every man, woman and child in the 
community, yea, even the baby at 
the breast, belongs to this last men- 
tioned class. 

The man who is a producer and 
wage earner, and interested in high 
wages in a given industry, is a con- 
sumer, and interested in low wages 
in a dozen other lines, and he gen- 
erally demands dearness for him- 
self and cheapness for his neighbor. 
That fact has been strikingly illus- 
trated in every locality where there 
has been a rise in wages. The men 
in the building trades in New York, 
for instance, wanted bigger wages 
and shorter hours; which, of course, 
made building more expensive, and 
when they got their demands, the 
men who supplied them with food 
and clothing, the butchers, the bak- 
ers, etc., all demanded more wages 
and less work, in their turn, which 
of course meant higher priced meat, 
dearer bread and more expensive 
clothing. Though this was reason- 
able, the bricklayers, carpenters, the 
ironworkers, etc., were loud in their 
disapproval of the rise in prices of 
what they had to buy, forgetful of 
the fact that they had denounced 


their employers as unreasonable be- 
cause the latter had objected to the 
increase in building expenses. 

The capitalist and employer is, of 
course, anxious to get “all the tariff 
will bear’ from the enterprises in 
which he is interested; and thinks 
nothing of squeezing the public by 
every possible device and on every 
possible opportunity; but on the 
other hand he is opposed to in- 
creased wages and shorter hours for 
his employees; and does all he can 
to get something for nothing in the 
line of public franchises and special 
privileges. 

Probably no people in the world 
suffer as long and as patiently from 
the demands of both Capital and 
Labor as Americans. The public 
of course is unorganized; an aggre- 
gate of individuals lacking leaders, 
wanting in mutual support, while 
their opponents are united, organ- 
ized, determined. The result is in- 
evitable ; the organized minority de- 
feats and oppresses the unorganized 
majority, until the latter in their 
desperation get together, choose 
leaders and inevitably win out. 

The almost universal adoption of 
the Australian ballot system is an 
example of a popular demand for 
reform, brought about by wide- 
spread political corruption, contin- 
ued until it became unbearable. So 
is the new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, with its Bureau of 
Corporations. The suit of the Gov- 
ernment against the Northern Se- 
curities Company is but an effort 
to protect the “Third Party.” In 
nearly every municipality in the 
country, there is an issue of this 
kind pending between the corpora- 
tions and the people, involving the 
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ownership of lighting plants, water 
works, street cars, and other enter- 
prises of general utility, and al- 
though the contests are usually long 
drawn out, the public almost al- 
ways wins. The battles are lengthy 
because it is a case of organization 
on the part of the corporations, 
and no organization on the part of 
the public. 

But it is when Capital and Labor 
are engaged in a controversy with 


each other that the public suffers” 


most acutely and most apparently. 

The strike in the Pennsylvania 
coal fields illustrates better than 
any recent example how the public 
is made to suffer by these contro- 
versies, and how necessary it is that 
some means be devised by which 
the rights of the “Third Party” 
shall be protected. An estimate of 
the cost in dollars and cents to the 
employers and employees in that 
difficulty has been made, but who 
can estimate the cost in comfort, 


in health, and in human lives, the 
scarcity of coal entailed? 
When the street cars cease run- 


ning and tired men and weak 
women must walk to and from their 
daily labor, starting earlier and re- 
turning later, are the owners of the 
street car lines and their employ- 
ees the only persons whose wishes 
must be considered in reaching a 
speedy settlement of the strike? 
Our modern life is complex. Each 
wheel is so necessary a part of the 
whole machine that a break any- 
where along the line means suffer: 
ing, loss and embarrasment. 

Recently hundreds of babies, in 
the poorer sections of New York 
City, died because of a strike of the 
drivers of milk wagons; and yet 
that occurred in a city where thou- 
sands are spent daily in every kind 
of extravagance and vice. There 
was apparently no way to end the 
dispute and save the babies. 

We have strikes on the part of 
the butchers and lockouts on the 
part of their employers, which mean 
higher prices for meat, if it is ob- 
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tainable at all; or of bakers whose 
demands mean smaller loaves of 
bread—the public, as usual, being 
the sufferers. 

It is only a few years ago since 
the injustice of the Pullman Car 
Company to its employees caused 
a suspension of traffic all over the 
country, the loss of thousands cf 
dollars to shippers from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific; inconvenience and 
suffering everywhere, ending in a 
bloody riot. Then armed interven- 
tion by the United States troops to 
stop what threatened to be almost 
a revolution. Yet only the rights 
of Capital and the rights of Labor 
were discussed in connection with 
the matter. No one thought about 
the poor public—the unfortunate 
Third Party to the controversy, the 
great majority. 

A few years before, a bloody con- 
flict between Labor and Capital at 
Homestead, for which the present- 
day philanthropist, Carnegie, was 
largely responsible, occurred, and 
the entire Governmental system 
and national administration 
changed hands as a result, with its 
attendant financial crash and terri- 
ble suffering in 1893. Yet Mr. Car- 
negie refused to do anything to stop 
the trouble or to help the great pub- 
lic to whom he is now engaged in 
donating libraries. This is a cun- 
ning contrivance to quiet a quick- 
ened conscience. As I write, there 
are in the air mutterings of a com- 
ing financial war, the results of 
which, no matter which side wins, 
will be disastrous to the general 
public and the business world. I 
mean the fight which is now being 
made against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad by Rockefeller, Carnegie 
and Gould. It will inevitably lead 
to the closing down of somnie of the 
large steel plants, the throwing of 
thousands out of work and more 
trouble between Capital and Labor 
and more misery on the part of the 
Fublic. 

But it is not necessary to add to 
the examples already given of how 
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thi public is made to sutfer by the 
seemingly endless conflict of Capi- 
tal and Labor. Every community 
has had experiences of its own, and 
the prospects for the future are not 
encouraging. Ignoring entirely the 
right of the “Third Party,” Capital 
and Labor propose to solve their 
difficulties by agreeing to unite and 
prey in common on the unfortunate 
victim—the Public. They propose 
to agree to do business only through 
iron-clad associations and unions, 
and to stifle all competition, which 
means that the public must pay the 
bills that represent increased pro- 
fits and increased wages. Their 
theory is that if the man who hires 
and the man who is hired is satis- 
fied, it is nobody’s business what 
price is demanded for the joint pro- 
duct of Capital and Labor. It is 
a case of the “public be damned.” _ 

The public cannot stand squeez- 
ing indefinitely, and it cannot give 
up using the necessities and con- 
veniences of life because those who 
provide them are so _ selfish and 
grasping. A solution of the diffi- 
culty must be found in which the 
rights of the great mass of people, 
who eat and drink and wear what 
Capital and Labor produce, will be 
protected. Of course, the solution 
lies in the substitution of justice for 
selfishness ; the welfare of the many 
for the avarice of the few; but the 
millenium has not arrived and the 
substitution can only be made by 
force. 

Public opinion is the most poten- 
tial.agent to accomplish the results 
desired, because in all countries, 
and especially in the United States, 
public opinion controls the Govern- 
ment, which can adjust the diffi- 
culties. Unfortunately in a busy 


nation, such as ours, public opinion 
is not easily aroused. The individ- 
ual grumbles and objects, but does 
little more. 

The system upon which Pullman 
car porters are paid illustrates this: 
They receive nominal salaries from 
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the companies, and are expected to 
extort the wages they should re- 
ceive by tips from travelers. Every- 
body objects, everybody who trav- 
els “kicks,” but no general protest 
is made by the traveling public. A 
protest in concert would at once 
remedy the evil, and so a system 
goes on to the profit of the compan- 
ies and the impoverishment of the 
traveler. It must be some one’s 
business to represent the public and 
to insist on a settlement fair to all 
parties, and just there lies the diffi- 
culty. When the protector of the 
public has been selected he is at 
once subjected to the pressure, in- 
fluence and threats of the public’s 
enemies. It is their business to per- 
suade him to neglect his duties; and 
too often the public is not prompt 
enough or energetic enough in rec- 
ognizing his faithfulness. When a 
man is true to his trust and sac- 
rifices self to public interests, he 
should at once receive the enthusi- 
astic support of the public, but un- 
fortunately the masses are more 
prone to criticise than to praise; to 
point out shortcomings than to ap- 
plaud good work. We have a strik- 
ing illustration of that in the recent 
municipal election in New York, 
when the best Government the city 
ever had was defeated because it 
was not better. 

There is, however, consolation for 
those who hope to see conditions 
improve and the world grow better. 
Conditions are improving and the 
world is growing better. Although 
reform movements are usually short 
lived and are succeeded by reactions 
just as an ebb succeeds a flow, yet 
the backward movement is rarely 
as far back as the point from 
which the reform movement began. 
Tammany under McClellan will be 


bad enough, but it will not be as 
bad as Tammany under Van Wyck; 
just as the administration which 
succeeded Mayor Strong was not 
as bad as the one that preceded him. 
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BY H. L. CHAMBERLAIN 


T has come to be the common 

usage of late years for prominent 

writers on the subject of races 
to ascribe our origin to the great 
Aryan race of Western Asia. Max 
Muller says: “If an answer must be 
given as to the place where our 
Aryan ancestors dwelt before their 
separation, whether in large swarms 
of millions or in a few scattered huts 
or tents, I should say, as I said 
forty years ago, somewhere in 
Western Asia.” 

Schrader, in his “Prehistoric An- 
tiquities” of the Aryan peoples, 
shows beyond a doubt that the ori- 
ginal home of the Aryans was in 
Western Asia, and that in the early 
ages the Aryans and the Semites 
were in contact because affinity of 
language connects them with that 
branch of the white race whose ori- 
ginal abode nobody would think of 
looking for in Europe— the “Sem- 
ites.” 

“Asia has at all times,” says an 
eminent German writer, “been re- 
garded as the portion of the world 
where the human race had its ori- 
gin, where it received its education, 
and from the center of which it sent 
torth its multitudes over the whole 
of the rest of the world.” 

Admitting then that the Aryans 
kad their origin in Asia, where our 
Sacae, Saxones, Saxons.were loca- 
ted, it does not follow by any means 
that our ancestors were Aryans. Nor 
is it proved because affinity of Jan- 
guage seems to show a common ori- 
gin, for some of the greatest phil- 
ologists contend that language is 
no certain test of race, but only of 
contact, and it is readily admitted 
that the Aryans were in_ contact 


with the Semites. Critics are very 
far from agreeing as to the value 
of Comparative Philology in deter- 
mining the origin of races. 

“Aryan as a name for a whole 
family of languages (Ency. Brit.) 
has the advantage of being short, 
and being a word of foreign origin, 
lends itself more easily to any tech- 
nical definition that may be as- 
signed to it’—a sort of “floating 
title’ made to cover anything de- 
sired. Gladstone facetiously called 
this Aryan theory of our origin “A 
fashion of the time and idol of the 
market place.” 

It would greatly simplify this 
seemingly complex and difficult 
problem, made more obscure by the 
very erudition expended upon it by 
scholars, if we could openly rather 
than tacitly, accept the Hebrew rec- 
ords as to the beginning of races 
and thus cut this Gordian knot at 
a blow. No one thinks of confound- 
ing the so-called Aryan races with 
the descendants of Ham, nor yet 
with the offspring of Shem. By 
what law of historical criticism can 
two. facts of history be accepted, 
and a third, having the same basis 
of proof, be rejected. The conclu- 
sion is inevitable that Japhet is the 
progenitor of all the complex multi- 
tudes of peoples and clans outside 
of these two, and Central Asia the 
playground of their early years. Cli- 
matic conditions will readily ac- 
count for facial differences, and en- 
vironment for peculiarities of cus- 
toms, culture and language. 

We purpose, therefore, to take 
these Hebrew records which have 
proved to be in statement of his- 
torical events so far as they go most 
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reliable, and endeavor to show that 
Anglo-Saxons are of Semitic origin, 
pure and simple, rather than Aryan 
or Japhetic. We shall bring our 
Semite ancestors to connect with 
the Sacae of Armenia and show how 
and why they became known to an- 
cient historians as Sacae, Saxones, 
Saxons. 

From these records we learn that 
about 740 B. C. Tiglath-Pileser, 
King of Assyria, invaded Syria and 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel, 
and “took Ijon and Abel-beth Maa- 
cha and Jannah and Kadesh and 
Hazor and Gilead and Gallilee, all 
the land of Napthali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria.” “And he 


went up against Damascus and took 
it and carried the people of it to Kir 
and slew Rezin.” About three years 
later this same king took the two 
tribes of Gad and Rheuben and the 
half tribe of Manasseh and bronght 


them to Halah, and on the Habor 
a river of Gozan. Twenty years 
later Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, 
beseiged Samaria, Israel’s capital, 
but died in the Siege, and Sargon 
finished it successfully and deported 
the captives to the number of 27,280 
families—as the Monuments tell us 
—to the same regions as_ before 
“and to the cities of the Medes.” 
Esarhaddon completed the ruin of 
the Kingdom of Israel by deporting 
the larger portion of the remainder 
of the people and supplying their 
places by the introduction of for- 
eigners from the regions occupied 
by the Israelites. Time, 713 B. C. 
The river Kir to which a portion 
of the captives were carried, is a 
tributary of the Araxis in Armenia, 
which empties into the Caspian Sea 
on the west. Habor or Kabor is a 
river which rises in the mountain- 
ous regions of what is called in the 
records Gozan—now Kurdistan— 
runs through its western borders 
and empties into the Tigris on the 
east, and is yet called by the Turks 
Al-chebur. It gives its name io a 
large district there, which, being 
well watered, is eminently adapted 
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to a pastoral people as our tribes un- 
doubtedly were. 

That this is the river in the vi- 
cinity of which the captives were 
located rather than the traditional 
Chebar emptying into the Euphra- 
tes, is evident from all recorded 
facts. Shalmaneser boasted that he 
had devastated the whole _ region, 
and its people were, doubtless, 
those interchanged with the tribes 
of Israel. 

Thus we find that the Kingdom of 
[srael which had maintained a sep- 
arate existence for two hundred 
years after the secession from Judah 
was, during the reign of these four 
kings, utterly broken up and its 
people transplanted to the very re- 
gions where ancient historians lo- 
cate our Sacae or Saxons. That they 
have never returned to their old 
home is certain, and is not worth 
an argument. Here, then, reliable 
history makes these two peoples 
from opposite directions to meet. If 
Judah or the Jew is Semitic, as no 
one thinks of denying, so were his 
brothers of Israel, and their family 
relations, education and training 
are easily traced to the Hebrew pa- 
triarchs. 

In this region, where the great 
bulk of the nation had been located 
for nearly a hundred years, which 
offers along the western shore of 
the Caspian Sea the only pass into 
Europe, our tribes became involved 
in a vast invasion of Scythians from 
the North who suddenly appeared 
in Asia at the time of the revolt of 
Cyaxares the Mede in connection 
with the Babylonians against the 
power of Assyria, on the occasion 
of the siege of Ninevah, B. C. 630. 
So says Herodotus. The Assyrians 
were defeated, and the conquerors 
ruled the country from the Tigris 
to Syria for twenty-eight years, ac- 
cording to the same authority. 

It is incredible that any large 
force of Scythians could enter Asia 
by the Caspian Pass and not come 
in close contact with our tribes. 
They would naturally desire no bet- 
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ter occasion than a coalition for a 
raid for spoils upon their old-time 
conquerors and despoilers. That 
such a coalition took place is very 
evident from the fact that from this 
time onward we find this name 
Sacae in its various forms closely 
connected with the Scythians. The 
Persians afterwards called the 
whole body of them Sacae. It is a 
new name not mentioned by any his- 
torian that we know of previous 
to Aeschylus, B. C. 525. 

Respecting the derivation and 
meaning of this word Sacae there 
are, of course, various opinions 
The Behistun inscription found on 
a rock tablet in Persia, a facsimile 
of which is in the British Museum, 
mentions three. classes of Sacae. 
The word is there put in Scythic 
form Saakka. Dr. Moore of London, 
rendering the word into its Hebrew 
equivalents, finds the very word 
Isaac without the initial letter, 
which forms, properly, no part of 
the name. This name is so peculiar- 
ly Hebrew that it can hardly have 
any other derivation than that given 
to it in the Records: “For Sarah 
laughed when she heard the words 
of the angel,” and “In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called.” 

Rawlinson translates the word as 
taken from the Assyrian monu- 
ments, “A people emptied from one 
place to another.” This certainly 
was Israel’s condition with a ven- 
geance. We _ conclude, therefore, 
that the Sacae or Saxons of the 
early Latin and Greek historians 
are identical with the Sacae of As- 
syrian and Persian record, the sons 
of Isaac of Palestine and Anglo- 
Saxons of to-day. 

It is worthy of note that the tribes 
which separated from those who 
departed North into Europe by the 
Caspian Pass and went into the Far 
East, still call themselves, accord- 
ing to an English officer stationed 
in Afghanistan, Yousufzies, or tribe 
of Joseph while another tribe or clan 
is called Izakzie or tribe of Isaac, 


“zie” meaning tribe. 
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But it may be asked with great 
pertinence: How is it possible in 
the mutations of ages and the mix- 
ture of the races in their migrations 
from Asia to the North Sea and the 
English Channel, even admitting 
the Semitic theory, for the race to 
escape absorption and virtual ex- 
tinction ? 

In answering this question I shall 
have recourse to very unique his- 
torical evidence peculiar to these 
Hebrew Records. It may well be 
called prospective history; facts 
forespoken by One who knows all 
things from the beginning, as proof 
to his chosen people of the truth 
of these records. It is testimony 
that appeals not to profound schol- 
arship, but to any man with sharp 
mental vision, common sense and an 
open mind, they are marks of iden- 
tification by which a lost people 
might become known to themselves 
and to the world as the true heirs 
to the family inheritance. 

The answer to the above ques- 
tion is found in this forespoken his- 
torical statement: “ For lo, I will 
command and I will sift the house 
of Israel among all nations like as 
corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not 
the least grain fall to the earth 
(Amos 9-9.) As corn shall not lose 
its distinctive character as corn, so 
Saxon Israel shall continue to re- 
tain his peculiar characteristics 
through all the ages. If the tribe 
of Judah has kept its generic pecu- 
liarities before the scenes, who 
shall say that Saxon Israel may not 
have kept his as well behind the 
scenes? 

If the solidarity of the Jews has 
been a long-standing, unanswerable 
argument for the truth of the Rec- 
ords, how much stronger will be 
the argument when a vastly more 
numerous people, akin to them, shall 
be brought to the light of day as 
from a grave? “And ye shall know 
that I am the Lord when [I shall 
have opened your graves, O my 
people, and brought you up out of 
your graves” (Eze. 37-13). Judah 
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or the Jews have been above ground 
through the ages and known every- 
where; hence it was spoken to the 
house of Israel alone as a mark of 
identification, as when a grown man 
is known by the body marks of the 
lost child. 

Whence have the Anglo-Saxons 
derived their love of liberty and 
their dominating power? and this is 
the answer: “His horns are the 
horns of an unicorn. With them 
he shall push the people together 
to the ends of the earth; and they 
are the thousands of Manasseh, and 
they are the ten thousands of Eph- 
raim (Gen. 33-17.) And the Lord 
shall make thee the head and not 
the tail, and thou shalt be above 
only and thou shalt not be beneath. 
And thou shalt reign over many na- 
tions, but they shall not reign over 
thee.” (Gen. 28-13; 15-6.) 

Their phenomenal increase is an- 
other mark of identification. “Let 
them increase as the fishes into a 
multitude in the midst of the earth 
(Gen. 48-16.) And I will make thee 
exceeding fruitful; and I will make 
nations of thee, and kings shall come 
out of thee; for a father of many 
nations have I made thee.” (Gen. 
17-5, 6.) This has never been true 
of Judah, and therefore it pertaias 
to Saxon-Israel alone. 

Power of accumulation is given 
as another distinguishing mark. 
“Jehovah will open unto thee his 
good treasury the heavens to give 
the rain of thy land in its season 
and to bless all the work of thy 
hand; and thou shalt lend unto 
many nations, and thou shalt not 
borrow.” (Deut. 28-12.) 

The prescience to seek and hold 
the strategic points of the world is 
another peculiar mark recognized 
by aliens. “In blessing I will bless 
thee, and in multiplying I will mul- 
tiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heavens and as the sand on the sea- 
shore ; and thy seed shall possess the 
gate (or strategic point) of his ene- 
mies.” (Gen. 22-17.) 
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If we are of Semitic origin, as I 
have shown, then the racial blessing 
of Noah, “a just man and perfect in 
his generation,” finds its expression 
in the monotheistic cast of mind of 
the Anglo-Saxon: “Blessed be Je- 
hovah the God of Shem. God en- 
large Japheth and He’—Jehovah, 
not Japheth, as usually but erro- 
niously understood—‘“shall dwell ia 
the tents of Shem” (Gen. 9-26.) 
Otherwise Shem, the best of Noah’s 
three sons, gets no blessing, only 
the prospect of providing tents for 
Japheth. 

One more peculiarity is added 
among many which might be given 
as a mark of recognition. “Lo, the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall 
not be reckoned among the nations” 
(Num. 2-9.) Virgil wrote of the 
Saxons nineteen centuries ago: “A 
race of men from all the world dis- 
joined.” Napoleon complained bit- 
terly of England “as a perfidious 
power which had nothing in com- 
mon with European nations, but her 
situation, and from this secure re- 
treat she sowed dissensions among 
neighboring nations.” May not 
our “Monroe Doctrine” find its ba- 
sis in this peculiarity of Anglo-Is- 
rael. 

The crowning act of Jehovah in 
his dealings with his ancient people 
rests in his expressed determination 
to bring together again the two 
branches of the House of Jacob— 
Israel and Judah, so long separated 
—and make of them one family of 
nations, one world-wide dominating 
race through whom all peoples and 
nations shall find protection and an 
“open door” for progressive devel- 
opment toward the best possibili- 
ties of our natures. “And they shall 
be no more two nations, neither 
shall they be divided into two king- 
doms any more at all” (Eze. 37-22.) 
“Ephraim shall not envy Judah and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim” 


((Isaac 11-13.) 
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HE National Washington 

Monument which overtops 

the American capital is not 
more a monument to the Father of 
his Country than is the annual cele- 
bration of his birthday throughout 
the land. The last rocket of the 
birthday observance is blazing in 
the midnight of the Eastern cities, 
when the sun awakes the morning 
drum-beats which salute the com- 
ing of the 22d of February on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Antiquarians fail to agree on the 
place or date of its first observance. 
The first mention of it is found in 
the Washington family Bible, and 
reads: “George Washington, son to 
Augustine and Mary, his wife, was 
born in ye 11th day of February, 
177¥% about ten in the morning.” Of 
course all know that by the Parlia- 
mentary change in the calendar, in 
1752, the 11th of any month became 
the 22d; while the settling of the 
doubt whether the year began on 
the Ist of January or the 25th of 
March, made the year in which 
Washington was born 1732 and not 
1731. 

No mention appears in Washing- 
ton’s journal of any observance of 
his birthday, until he was nearly 
sixty years old. He notes that on 
the 11th of February, 1784, he left 
Mount Vernon to pay a visit to his 
mother at the old home; and this 
may have been intended by him as 
a birthday visit; but he does not 
say so. Richmond Virginia, had 
celebrated his birthday in the pre- 
vioug year, for we read in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette of February 15, 1783, 
that “On Tuesday last, the birth- 
day of His Excellency, General 
Washington, our illustrious Com- 


mander in Chief, was commemora- 
ted at Richmond with every demon- 
stration of joy.” On the same day, 
a celebration took place at Talbot, 
C. H., Maryland, and the people of 
Dorchester County, in the same 
State, led by the County Lieuten- 
ant, assembled at Cambridge and 
observed the occasion with patriotic 
toasts and other festivities. 

Thenceforward, as the years 
passed, there were celebrations of 
the day in various portions of the 
country, the observance being some- 
times on the 11th, and sometimes 
on the 22d of February. 

Congress opened in Philadelphia, 
its second session, on the first Mon- 
day of December, 1790, and from 
that time every birthday of Wash- 
ington was celebrated at the seat 
of the Federal Government. On his 
59th birthday, the 22d of February, 
1791, the artillery and light infantry 
paraded, salutes were fired, and Con- 
gress and the officers of the United 
States waited upon the President. 
Indeed, from these birthday calls 
has come the levees of the President 
which now take place on New Year 
Day. 

Washington became sixty on the 
22d of February, 1792, and, says a 
record of the time: “Both Houses 
walked in procession to wait on the 
President and congratulate him on 
the anniversary of his birthday.” 
The uniformed militia appeared on 
parade, and were reviewed. by 
Washington, and staid Philadelphia 
rang with the clangor of rejoicing 
bells, and was noisy with the firing 
of guns. The two fashionable dan- 
cing asemblies of the city took part 
in the jubilation; one gave an as- 
sembly on the eve of the birthday 
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and the other a_ birthnight ball. 
Washington was present with his 
family, and danced at each festivity. 

Washington had been unanimous- 
ly elected President of the United 
States for the second time, when, 
in 1793, his birthday was celebrated 
There had been some protest by the 
ultra-democrats against the use of 
pomp and parade in connection with 
the Presidential office, and when, on 
the 22d of February, a motion was 
made in the House of Representa- 
tives that a half hour’s recess be 
taken in order that the members 
might wait upon the President in 
testimony of respect as Chief Mag- 
istrate of the Union, serious opposi- 
sion, says Irving, was made to it as 
a species of homage—it was setting 
up an idol dangerous to liberty—it 
nad a bias toward monarchy! The 
recess, however, was taken, and the 
Cengressmen called, with substan- 
tial unanimity, on the President. 
Again the bells rang and cannon 
bcomed. Claypole’s Advertiser re- 
ports a Birthnight ball at Cel- 
ler’s Hotel, and closes its account 
of the day’s festivities with the 
lines : 

“Oft as this auspicious day, 

Sacred to man shall return, 
Let Freedom prompt the grateful lay 

And haughty tyrants mourn.” 

Rhymes like these were, in those 
days, considered not inconsistent 
with patriotism. 

The 22d of February, 1794, came 
in the midst of the excitement that 
followed the dismissal of the arro- 
gant French minister, Genet, who 
had sought “to appeal from the 
President to the people,” and its 
most agreeable incident was the of- 
ficial reception on that day by 
Washington of his successor, Fau- 
chet. The President held his usual 
levee, and the day closed with a 
birthnight ball, given by the Phila- 
delphia Dancing Assembly. 

Washington’s Birthday in 1795 
came with the peace of the Lord’s 
Day, and its celebration was defer- 
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red until Monday, the 23d. Two of 
the four members of his Cabinet 
had just resigned—Hamilton from 
the Treasury and Knox from the 
War Department, and the new sec- 
retaries, Wolcott and Pickering, ap- 
peared at his levee. 

An incident of the day was Wash- 
ington’s toast at the supper which 
closed the Birthnight ball given in 
his honor. Lifting his glass, he 
pledged: “The Dancing Assembly 
ot Philadelphia. May the members 
thereof and the fair who honor it 
with their presence, each continue 
in the enjoyment of an amusement 
so innocent and agreeable.” 

Washington had made a few ene- 
mies, and they were busy when his 
64th birthday came in 1796. Jay’s 
treaty with England, which was the 
least popular measure of his admin- 
istration, had just been made pub- 
lic, and a controversy between the 
President and the House of Repre- 
sentatives was in the air. The day 
was, however, well celebrated, and 
Mr. James Weld, Jr., gives the his- 
tory of the observances. The new- 
ly organized society of the Cincin- 
nati was prominent in the festivity. 
Bells chimed, and the President’s 
levee, at which cake and wine were 
provided for the guests, was crowd- 
ed. The Birthnight ball, given at 
Rickett’s amphitheatre, is described 
as “the most splendid ever given in 
America.” 

Congressman Iredell in a letter to 
his wife, describes the observance 
of the last 22d of February of Wash- 
ington’s administration in 1797: 
“Whatever the bells in the towers 
or the artillery in the fields could 
do to make the time joyous was 
done. The Cincinnati presented an 
address to Washington, and re- 
ceived his response. Again the 
Rickett’s amphitheatre was 
thronged at the Birthnight ball, and 
General and Mrs. Washington re- 
mained there until after midnight.” 

Within the next fortnight Wash- 
ington had ceased to be President 
and gone to his home at Mount Ver- 
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non, where, as he wrote to Oliver 
Wolcott, that “to make and sell a 
little flour, to repair houses fast 
gone to ruin; to build one for the 
security of my papers of a public 
nature; and to amuse myself in ag- 
ricultural and rural pursuits, will 
constitute employment for the few 
years I have to remain on this ter- 
restrial globe.” 

But this was not the design of 
Providence. Two more of his birth- 
days remained to be celebrated in 
his presence before death called him 
from the public service to the life 
beyond the tomb. He tells himself, 
in his journal, how he spent the 
next anniversary of his birth, and 
writes: 

“1798, February 11th—Went to 
a ball with family given by the citi- 
zens of Alexandria and its vicinity 
in honor of my birthday.” 

It appears that the neighbors of 
Washington at Alexandria, in the 
neighborhood of Mount Vernon, 
kept the old-style birthday on the 
11th, instead of the 22d of February, 
and the General saw renewed in his 
home town simpler, but not less fer- 
vent demonstrations of affectionate 
regard than he had met at the seat 
of Government, Philadelphia. 

The uniformed Alexandria mili- 
tia paraded, were reviewed by 
Washington, and fought a sham bat- 
tle on the Mall south of the town; 
and the Birthnight ball at the city 
hotel, which still stands, closed the 
day on which the great chief became 
66 years old. 

Ashbell Green mentions that 
when the clergy called on Wasning- 
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ton he said: “I feel the weight of 
years. I take ‘a pair of Sixes’ on my 
shoulders to-day.” 

In the last year of Washington’s 
life, 1799, his birthday celebration 
was a double one. On the 11th of 
February, as he notes in his journal, 
he “went up to Alexandria to the 
celebration of my birthday.” There 
were maneuvres of the Uniform 
Corps and a ball and supper at night 
—once more at the City Hotel. He 
remained in town all night and re- 
turned home next morning. This 
was the last ball he ever attended; 
but not his last birthday celebra- 
tion; for eleven days later, on the 
22d of kebruary, there was a birth- 
day wedding at Mount Vernon, and 
his nephew, Lawrence Lewis, mar- 
ried his adopted daughter, Nellie 
Custis. Washington gave away the 
bride, for the match had been of his 
own making. 

On the next 22d of February, 
mourning drapery hung on the flags 
displayed in honor of the day; for 
when 1800 came, Washington had 
been two weeks dead. Since then 
Washington’s Birthday has always 
awakened the spirit of patriotism 
at its coming, and as the event of 
the birthday celebrations is the read- 
ing of his Farewell Address, Wash- 
ington still speaks to his country- 
men. At times the number of cele- 
brations have decreased, but since 
Congress made the day one of the 
national holidays, its observance 
has been general from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and now extends out 
on the Pacific to the isles of the sea. 
Esto Perpetua. 





























MOUNT MAZAMA 





BY JULIA P. A. PRATHER 


Thou art a monarch stricken, though perhaps more awful now 
Than when in aeons past, thy cratered peak, snow-crowned 
Or belching fires, cleft high the vault of heaven. 

In this, thy fallen state, nor deftest painter’s skill, 

Nor song of sweetest bard, can e’er portray thy grandeur, 
Or do thee fitting praise. And so it must be ever 

With pilgrims to thy shrine, a great awakening 

When first they stand high on thy eerie rim 

And pausing, gaze spell-bound, with bowed heads 

Upon thy glorious majesty. Deep girded all about 

With circling, serried walls, the matchless Lake, 

Thy heart’s fair treasure, jealous-garded lies 

Like limpid sapphire set in lasting stone. 

Rarely the echoes challenge one another from the steeps, 
And stillness reigns, save for a deer’s light tread, 

Or cry of waterfowl. All Red Men shun thee 

And in passing near, hasten with bated breath, 

For Laos, the children of their God, dwell here; 

And thus they fear Mazama and do reverence 

With all their savage, superstitious souls. 

A kind fate led me up those rugged sides 

Where Mother Nature has so long essayed 
























Mount Mazama. 


With growing forest and with mossy glade 
To hide thy havoc wrought in centuries past, 

And summit gained, in sweet communion spent 

A perfect day with thee. I see thee now 

As in that early dawn. A sky of fleckless blue 

Smiles down, and dew yet lingers on the hemlock boughs 
To flash a million jewels in the sun’s first rays, 

The Lake still sleeps and not a ripple stirs, 

While mirrored all about it clear appears 

_ A second serried rim, as if to doubly guard it 

In its quiet repose. I watch as day grows strong, 

And, looking down, behold the Wizard’s Isle, 

With ancient crater dimpling still the crest 

That once towered to such mighty heights and sinking 
Found a shelter in the Lake’s soft arms. 

The sun becomes a glory and the space 

From cliff to cliff seems but a step, while flying birds 

Are pictured far below as circling through inverted skies 
The water gleam so blue. The Phantom Ship 

Is playing hide and seek, now clearly outlined 

And now hid from view, as light and shadow 

Each in turn caress its dainty form. As day grows old 
The yellow hills reflect a molten gold 

Or brilliant ruby tints from Sol’s last rays, 

While even gloomy hemlocks are transformed, 

Aglow with emerald hues and dazzling bright. 

As darkness falls I stand and so await 

Thy crowning glory in mute ecstacy. 

Soon is its coming heralded with glimmering light 

Beyond the distant hills, which brighter grow 

And brighter, till radiant and serene in stately progress 
Full appears the Moon, to bathe and to enfold thee 

In its mellow light and with a myriad stars 

Illumine thy weird grandeur. But anon 

The far steeps of the Lake are soft effaced 

With film of gathering haze, that growing 

Ever spreading, nearer comes till Lake, trees, cliffs, 

Yea, all the earth has passed from view 

Wrapped in a misty mantle at my feet, 

As if the haunting spirits of the place 

Had jealous grown at my long stay, and so, 

In deepest silence and with unseen hands, 

Had drawn a veil to hide their dwelling from the sight 
Of mortal eyes. And thus above the clouds 
In the clear radiance of a moonlight night 

I linger on and dream, with soui uplifted 

And a heart at peace, living awhile apart 
From all the restless world, and nearer God. 
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A HONOLULU BANYAN TREE 


“It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree. 
For o’er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head; 
And many a long depending shoot, 
Seeking to strike its root, 
Straight, like a plummet, 
Grew towards the ground.” 











































In these days of. problem novels, 
sporting stories, and tales of politi- 
cal intrigue, the “Story of the 
Graveleys” comes as a refreshing 
little bit of human, every-day, real 
flesh and blood life. Politics, to be 
sure, plays a part in this story, but 
not enough to weary one of the un- 
initiated. We fall in love with 
“Berty” at first sight, so to speak, 
and reverence Mrs. Graveley. There 
is just a little thread of love ro- 
mance running through the book, 
which makes it perhaps more ac- 
ceptable to feminine readers. Alto- 
gether, “The Story of the Grave- 
leys” could be handed with discre- 
tion to the sixteen-year-old, and 
yet would keep the mind of a person 
thrice that age interested to the 
end. 





Things Fundamental, by Edward 
Jefferson, the Pastor of Broadway 
Tabernacle. This book is another 
cne of the very many books issued 
during the Christmas season in de- 
fense of the tenets of the Christian 
religion. It-is a thoughtful, straight- 
forward book, and the publisher 
says: “It meets the free-thinker on 
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his own ground.” Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York, $1.50. 





Vittorio Emanuele, Prince of 
Piedmont, by James Murmell, a ro- 
mantic play. Published in the form 
of a leaflet. This is one of the 
best examples of an utter lack of 
any kind of knowledge that has 
ever come to our notice. Franklin 
Printing Co., Philadelphia, 75c. 





“The Sherrods,” by the author of 
“Graustark,” is a sickening, mauk- 
ish mess cleverly put together. It 
may have been taken from life, but 
it is a phase of life best left un- 
written. The book is_ well illus- 
trated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, $1.50. 





The author of “Reform in the 
Jungle” says the book is translated 
from the Simian, and the reviewer 
believes it might better have re- 
mained in the vernacular. The 
Neale Publishing Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 50 cents. 





“The Girl Rough Riders” is writ- 
ten by an army officer, and has been 
widely advertised by the publishers. 
The author, Colonel Prentiss In- 
graham, has ventured an array of 
contortionate English on a long-suf- 
fering and over-burdened public, 
and he should be given imprison- 
ment during his natural existence, 
and be hanged by the neck there- 
after. His publishers should be sued 
as accessories before and after the 
fact. Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 
$1.00. 
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“The Three Schoolma’ams” is 
the title of a little volume from the 
rress of M. A. Donohue & Co., Chi- 
cago. The story is located at Ava- 
lon and on Catalina Island, and is 
an attempt at character study, poor- 
ly carried out. The book is miser- 
ably printed and the paper is gray 
and dingy. The illustrations may 
have been made in the primary 
grades of the Chicago schools. The 
publisher does not say so, but it 
may be safely inferred that this is 
the case. It is about the poorest 
thing in the publishing line the re- 
viewer has had on his desk in a long 
time. 





Mrs. Sara Jeannette Duncan has 
certainly changed her style since 
writing “An American Girl in Lon- 
don” and “A_ Social Departure.” 
Both thece books were clean and 
wholesome, and at the same time 


amusing, without being off color. 
This can hardly be said of her four 
stories contained in the volume, “A 
Eool in the Desert.” There is too 
much space taken up in this book 
for word-painting, and too little in- 
cident. 


Too much satire on married 
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life in India, and too little action 
and force. Her description of In- 
dian scenery is stagey, and we miss 
Kinling’s realistic way of putting 
thines.. Somewav. we cannot imag- 
ine India as a land of deodars, snow 
canned mountains. and wild roses. 
Still, no one could vawn over this 
book. The characters are alto- 
gether too naughty for that. 





“For California,” for January, a 
monthly publication issued by the 
California Promotion Committee, 
begins a serial story of human in- 
terest entitled “The Brown Family 
in California,” telling how a New 
England farmer leaves the East and 
becomes established in California. 
Among other articles are: “What 
California has done for Civilization,” 
by President David Starr Jordan of 
leland Stanford Jr. University; 
“The Most Desirable City in Which 
to Live,” by Hon. James D. Phelan, 
former Mayor of San Francisco; 
“California Deciduous Fruit Ship- 
ping,’ by Hon. Alden Anderson, 
Lieutenant-Governor of California, 
and others. 





CONTENTMENT 





BY H. F. KiRKHAM 


As some gay skylark, mounting with the dawn, 
Cleaves the thin air with outspread wings, 
Till, far above the mist-encircled earth, 
It pauses in the bright sunlight and sings, 


Or, as a modest flower ‘neath the shade 
Of mighty monarchs of the solitude; 

Scatters its incense on the morning breeze, 
Content to live—tho’ living all unviewed, 


So let my soul—Oh, Power Divine above! 
Wing its swift flight to truth’s eternal day, 
Or rest in peace beneath the shades of night, 


And silently plod out life’s destined way. 
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From an oil painting by the late Frank Norris. Mr. Norris was ambitious 
at one time to become a magazine illustrator. The picture represents a blind 
man, a character in a story written for the Overland Monthly. 
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The Responsibility of Magazines. 





“We have, I believe, heavy sins 
to atone for in the amount of space 
that periodical literature has given 
in the last five years to war. I 
believe that we have fostered the 
military spirit. I believe that we 
have gone to the utmost possible 
lengths in portraying the ghastly 
scenes on the battlefield. But I be- 
lieve many of you fail to take into 
account the service that periodical 
magazines are doing in _ bringing 
men together. You are sure to find 
something in every magazine which 
will make you feel that men are 
brothers the world over. And I 
believe that just so far as maga- 
zines are fostering that spirit of uni- 
versal brotherhood, they contrib- 
ute in the best way to make men 
feel that they are one at heart. I 
remember my own irritation in Ger- 
many. Whenever I met a German 
lieutenant on the narrow sidewalks 
of Strassburg I had to take to the 
gutter. I was very angry about it 
for a few weeks, but after I began 
to meet those men at dinner, and 
began to talk with them,I found 
that it was a system of military 
etiquette which compels the officer 
to take the right of way. And as 
soon as I got that into my head 
I could no longer be angry with 
them personally. Every time you 
shake hands with an Englishman or 
a Frenchman or a man from _ the 


East, who is interested in the same 
problems that you are, literary, ar- 
tistic, scientific, and brings to them 
an acumen perhaps greater than 
yours, just so far you are hastening 
the day which we all want to see. 
And I believe that 


our monthly 
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magazines are quickening the com- 
ing of that good time. After all, 
it is at bottom a religious ques- 
tion. I don’t see what good it will 
do to stick up in the trolley car 
mottoes about international arbi- 
tration if men with bitter race ha- 
tred in their souls are sitting in 
the seats. I believe it may be a 
good thing for the world to have a 
new nervous system, but after all it 
is a far greater thing to have a new 
heart.” 

—Mr. Bliss Perry, Lake Mohonk 
Conference on Arbitration. 





An Utterance by Authority. 


“Japan does not want to fight and 
does not mean to fight, but she 
must keep up her fighting strength 
so long as she is going ahead as 
a nation which is trying to make 
herself respected by others. Give 
her a satisfactory assurance that 
she does not need any increase in 
her army and navy, and she will 
welcome the assurance and respect 
ae 

—Mr. S. Uchida, Consul General 
of Japan, Lake Mohonk Conference 
on Arbitration. 





The South and the Canal. 


“The determination of the South- 
ern people to make sure of having 
the Panama Canal built, no matter 
by what means the right to build 
it may be secured, is being fostered 
by appeals that appear to be some- 
what beyond reasonable foundation. 
If the editors and commercial men 
are correct in their prognostica- 
tions, the building of the canal will 
doom the commercial supremacy of 
the North to extinction. The At- 




















lanta Constitution presents official 
figures to show that the commerce 
of Southern ports is increasing much 
faster than that of Northern ports, 
the exports from them in the last 
financial year showing an increase 
of 7.4 per cent, while the increase 
from Northern ports was only three- 
tenths of 1 per cent. Nearly 40 per 
cent of the entire exports of the na- 
tion are now, it says, passing 
through Southern ports, and it will 
be but a few years when more than 
50 per cent of all exports will go the 
same way. The Dallas (Texas) 
News asserts that there are in sight 
“benefits that make it clear to the 
sound mind” that the Isthmian ca- 
no! “is going to double, over and 
cver again, the commerce of the 
Southern ports.” Where will this 
immense commerce go, and of what 
will it consist? Will Europe at 
once cease to be our best purchaser? 
If raw cotton continues to be worth 
a price which makes it extremely 
profitable to the Southern farmers, 
can we continue sending cotton 
cloth to the people of China? Does 
the canal really mean that North- 
ern ports will go into a decline? 
—Boston Herald. 





JAPAN’S NAVAL FORCE IN 
EASTERN WATERS. 
Battleships—First Class. 

MIKASA—15,200 tons, 18 knots; 
launched ‘cvember, 1900; arma- 
ment, four 12-inch, fourteen 6- 
inch, four torpedo tubes, forty 
various ; 741 men. 

HATSUSE—-15,000 tons, 19 knots; 
launched June, 1899; armament, 
four 12-inch, fourteen 6-inch, five 
torpedo tnhes, forty various; 741 
men. 

ASHAI—15,200 tons, 18 knots; 
launched March, 1899; armament, 
four 12-inch, fourteen 6-inch, five 
torpedo tubes, forty various; 741 
men. 

SHIKISHIMA—14,850 tons, 18 

knots; launched November, 18y8; 

armament, four 12-inch, fourteen 
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6-inch, five torpedo tubes, forty 

various; 741 men. 

YASHIMA—12,300 tons, 18 knots; 
launched February, 1896; arma- 
ment, four 12-inch, fourteen 6- 
inch, five torpedo tubes, twenty- 
four various; 600 men. 

FUJI—12,300 tons, 18 knots; 
launched March, 1896; armament, 
four 12-inch, ten 6-inch, five tor- 
pedo tubes, twenty-four various; 
600 men. 

Armored Cruisers First-Class. 

ASAMA—49,750 tons, 23 knots; 
launched March, 1898; armament, 
four 8-inch, fourteen 6-inch, four 
torpedo tubes, nineteen various; 
500 men. 

TOKIWA—4,750 tons, 22 knots; 
launched July, 1898; armament, 
four 8-inch, fourteen 6-inch, four 
torpedo tubes, nineteen various; 
500 men. 

IDZUMO—~9,800 tons, 22 knots; 
launched September, 1899; arma- 
ment, four 8-inch, fourteen 6- 
inch, four torpedo tubes, nineteen 
various; 483 men. 

IWATE—9,800 tons, 22 knots; 
launched July, 1899; armament, 
four 8-inch, fourteen 6-inch, four 
torpedo tubes, nineteen various; 
483 men. 

YAKUMO—~4,850 tons, 21 knots; 
launched July, 1899; armament, 
four 8-inch, twelve 6-inch, five 
torpedo tubes, nineteen various; 

500 men. 


ADZUMA—9,456 tons, 21 knots; 
launched , 1899; armament, 
four 8-inch, twelve 6-inch, five tor- 
pedo tubes, nineteen various; 482 
men. 

Protected Cruisers. 

SIXTEEN SHIPS, 58,843 TONS— 
Five of these cruisers were built 
between 1885 and 1899; the others 
between 1885 and 1902. Only 
eight have speed greater than 20 
knots. 

RUSSIA’S SEA FIGHTING 
STRENGTH IN THE EAST. 
Battleships—First-Class, 
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TSAREVITCH—13,110 tons, 18 
knots; launched May, 1898; ar- 
mament, four 12-inch, twelve 6- 
inch, six torpedo tubes, forty- 
eight various; 740 men. 

RETVISAN—12,700 tons, 18 knots ; 
launched October, 1900; arma- 
ment, four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch, 
four torpedo tubes, forty-eight va- 
rious ; 740 men. 

PERESVIET—12,674 tons, . Ig 
knots; launched May, 1900; ar- 
mament, four 10-inch, eleven 6- 
inch, six torpedo tubes, forty-six 
various; 775 men. 

BOBIEDA—12,674 tons, 19 knots; 
launched May, 1900; armament, 
four 10-inch, eleven 6-inch, six 
torpedo tubes, forty-six various; 
775 men. 

POLTAVA—10,950 tons, 17 knots; 
launched November, 1894; arma- 
ment, four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch, 
six torpedo tubes, thirty-six vari- 
ous ; 636 men. 

PETROPAVLOVSK—10,950 tons ; 
17 knots; launched November, 
1894; armament, four 12-inch, 
twelve 6-inch, six torpedo tubes, 
thirty-six various; 636 men. 

SEVASTOPOL—I0,950 tons, 17 
knots ; launched June, 1895 ; arma- 
ment, four 12-inch, twelve 6-inch, 
six torpedo tubes, thirty-six vari- 
ous ; 636 men. 

Armored Cruisers—First Class. 

GROMOVOI—12,336 tons, 20 
knots; launched May, 1899; ar- 
mament, four 8-inch, sixteen 6- 
inch; two torpedo tubes, forty- 
four various; 800 men. 

BAYAN—7,800 tons, 22 knots; 
launched June, 1900; armament, 
two 8-inch, eight 6-inch, five tor- 
pedo tubes, twenty-seven  vari- 
ous; 600 men. 

ROSSIA—12,200 tons, 


knots; 


19 


launched May, 1896; armament, 
four 8-inch, sixteen 6-inch, five 
torpedo tubes, forty-eight various ; 
841 men. 


RURIK—10,940 


tons, 18 knots; 





Overland 





Monthly. 


launched November, 1892; arma- 
ment, four 8-inch, sixteen 6-inch, 
six 4.7-inch, six torpedo tubes, two 
various; 768 men. 
Protected Cruisers.* 
TWELVE SHIPS, 62,583 TONS— 
This includes the Kagul, launched 
June, 1903; the Aurora, trial trip 
October, 1903, and the Almaz, 
launched in June, 1903. Save two, 
all the ships of this class were 
built since 1898. Nine have a 
speed greater than 20 knots. 
*This tonnage includes all the ves- 
sels of this class owned by Russia. 
Many of these are in or on the way 
to Eastern waters. 





Help the Publication. 


“Please mention this publication 
when you answer this advertise- 
ment.”’ 

If this request were universally 
heeded, if those who deal through 
the mails as well as direct would 
bear this in mind, that, by using 
a few strokes of the pen, indicating 
the publication in which the adver- 
tising was seen, then indeed would 
occur the millennium of advertising. 

Were this happy result achieved, 
it would mean the rapid disintegra- 
tion and removal of scores of 
worthless publications that have 
nothing to recommend them save 
the fictitious circulation and all ad- 
vertising taken from the unworthy 
would be placed with those worthy 
publications that constantly specify 
their circulation and offer returns 
therefrom. This procedure would 
mean the total abolishment of the 
keying system, a system that while 
it is sufficiently accurate in some 
particulars, yet lacks that alto- 
gether desirable quality—accuracy. 

"Tis sad, indeed, that those who 
write for goods or information can- 
not be brought to see matters in 
this light. It is negligence that 
costs them nothing and negligence 
that frequently costs the publishers 
dearly—Ad Sense. 
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“The Daily Question” 







































Pears’ Soa 


Pears’ Complexion Powder is handily carried in its metal box 
with tiny mirror. 





“All rights secured.” 
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DID YOU READ OUR OFFER IN THE JANUARY OVERLAND? 








23 Lots Sold Through That Advertisement, and all Purchasers 
Satisfied. We Have a Few More Desirable Lots in the Beautiful, 
Healthful and Sunny 


SAN BRUNO PARK 


THE MOST DESIRABLE*SUBURB OF 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE PACIFIC 














SAN BRUNO PARK, Junction “‘S. P. Bay Shore Cut-off,” facing San Mateo Electric Railway and 8. P. Depot 








NO FOGS. NO WINDS. NO INCLEMENT WEATHER 


Only 20 Minutes from the Heart of the City. (By the S. F. Cut-off.) Or 35 Minutes by Electric 
Cars (the Most Comfortable, Capacious and Fastest Electric Cars in California.) 


THE PRICE $250) to $35() Per wot 


PAYABLE $10.00 DOWN. $5.00 PER MONTH. (NO INTEREST, NO TAXES.) 
Our Map and Prospectus will Convince You. Senu Your Name and Address on a Postal Card. 





HENSLEY=GREEN CO. Dept. B. Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


REFERENCE—-ANY BANK OR MERCANTILE AGENCY 














—_ 
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Borden’s Eagle Brand 


CONDENSED MILK 


Leads the World 


The Old Camper 


has for forty-five years had 
one article in his supply— 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. It gives to 
soldiers, sailors, hunters, 
campers and miners a daily 
comfort “like the old home.” 
Delicious in coffee, tea and 
chocolate. 


Game SF 


; The Mother’s Friend 
——————— ‘ ° 
4 when nature’s supply fails, 















is Borden’s Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. It is a 
cow’s milk adapted to in- 
fants, according to the high- 
est scientific methods. An 





ture: PPSition, each tape! 
Yo aa 
Semen infant fed on Eagle Brand 
EEE will show a steady gain in 


weight. 


The name BORDEN stands supreme for Quality 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


New York City 
Originators of Condensed Milk. 


Established 1857. 




















ORIGINAL @& 


AND BEST 


SEE THE DOOR ROCKER? 

























































Here, at last, is the solution: the Steel Rocker 
shown in the above cut gives Uniform Motion 
to the Sectional Bookcase door—no Ball-Bear- 
ings—no Spring—no Groove. 

The door swings open without binding—easily 
and noiseless. 

Our catalogue shows many styles of De- 
signs and Combinations—made in all kinds of 
woods and finishes—Golden Oak—Fancy Oak— 
Birch—Mahogany. Send for it. 

Our Sectional Bookcases are perfect. Not 
cheap, prices are low for quality. We ship 
subject to examination. 


We supply your Dealer—or send direct. 


RAILWAY COMMERCIAL CABINET & FILE CO. 


Suite O. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Light dealer Car TWO MODELS n.- A 


Haynes-Apperson 


AUTOMOBILES 


eee with top and front glass, 
two solar No. 1 gas headlights, two Dietz 
Regal oil lights, tail light, horn with tube 
and full equipment. $2,450 without top 
and front glass. 


LIGHT TOURING CAR, $1,450 having much 
the same outward appearance as our 
famous Runabout of 1903, but of higher 

wer and capacity and distinctly a power- 
ul touring car—not a Runabout—the most 
highly developed ear of its type—the per- 
fected product of the videst makers of 
motor cars in America. en 















We make more nearly the entire car than any other factory in the world, and are, 
above all others, competent to guarantee our product. These cars show fewer me- 
chanical changes and contain more features that years of use have proved perfect in 
practice than any other, and are backed by an un-qualed past record---seventeen 
contests entered---seventeen contests won, with stock cars. 
Most Haynes-Apperson cars have practically been sold before they‘were built. Get-your order in early. 
HAYNES-APPERSON CO., Kokomo, Ind... U. S. A. 
The Oldest Makers of Motor Cars wn America, 


Members of the Ass’n of Licensed Auto. Manuf’r’s. Branch Store: _ 1420 Michigan Ave,, Chicago. Eastern 
Representatives: BROOKLYN AUTOMOBILE CO., 1239-41-43 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 66 West 43d St., 
New York. NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE & MFG. Co., Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco. 


SOZODONT 


APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE FOR THE 


TEETH «> BREATH 


Be 
EACH 











«=| LOCKE ADDER 








HEMORRHOIDS. “THE ONLY Way” 
In this progressive era it is not necessary 
FOR ANY CASE OF PILES TO BE CUT 


Or go to a hospital, take c.loroform or lie in 
bed for weeks under opiates, when nearly 6,000 
men and women have been cured by this treat- 
ment without pain or detention from business. 
Many cases were from 20 to 40 years’ standing. 
It is absolutely certain. Names sent for_investi- 
gation. It is not a nostrum proposition. For fur- 
ther particulars call on or write THOS. J. KIS- 
NER he 


, M. Room 81, Columbian Blidg., 916 Mar- TOOTH POWDER 
ket street, San Francisco. 


Everything Comes to Him who Hustles while He Waits! 


You can make money canvassing forthe OVERLAND MONTHLY 
We want a live, energetic agent in every block, in every large city and village 
in the United States. Write the Circulation Manager Xe Xe 4 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 

































San Francisco, Cal. 
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¢ > 
DO YOU READ 


WAYSIDE 
TALES 


No? Then buy a copy! For it’s 
the brightest, most attractive and 
most up-todate of the ten-cent 
monthly magazines. Clever short 
stories by the most famous writers. 
Timely and interesting articles -by 
the great thinkers of the day. Sparx- 
ling anecdotes and pertinent points 
patly put. Standard size, 164 pages. 


Ten cents at all news-stands. By 
the year, One Dollar. 


THE SAMSON-HODGES CoO. 
Publishers. 











159 La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


K y 

















Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer is just what you need if your 
hair is faded or turning gray; for it 
always restores the color, always. 
It checks falling hair, and keeps 
the scalp healthy. A high-class 
preparation in every way. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send 71.00 to 
R. ae & Co., a Ring N.H. 











Confidential Beauty. 


‘My dear Mrs. Angel, let me congratulate you on your 
beautiful and clear complexion, causing you to have so 
outhful an appearance. I mention this fact abruptly 
cause those two Gentlemen friends of yours that just 
passed up the Ave., remarked as they passed me, ‘by 
= isn't Mrs. A stylish? Such beautiful skin— 
er complexion is perfect, and she don’t look over 
thirty ;? and more, but I could not hear what it was. 
This is pleasing ty our sex, as you know; now give me 
my reward by telling me why and how it is—what is the 
secret my dear friend? We are thesame age, forty-one, 
so you can easily understand why I am so interested to 
know the secret of yur youthful lovliness”’ 

‘Y uare the dear, good friend of my life, Clara; we 
ladies do like admiration, especially from those we love, 
ray, be from the opposite sex—so for this bit of plesantry 
used 





l give you my secret. For seventeen years I have 

Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream,the greatest 
Purifier and Beautifier of the skin in the world, the 
great Preventative of those blemishes that causes pre- 
mature appearance of age. It is my treat, my Angel, 
and here is Sherry’s.” 





WANTED.—10 men in each §tate to travel, tack 
signs and distribute circulars and samples of our 
goods. Salary $60.60 per month, $3.00 per day for 
expenses. KUHLMAN CO., DEPT. E. ATLAS 
BLOCK, CHICAGO. 


WOMEN send for our illustrated catalog 
free. Ladies Toilette Supply Co. 
182 Garfield Block, Clyde, Illinois. 








BRACER’S restore VITALITY. List of rare remedies and 
formulas for stamp. Address, 
NOVELTY & REMEDY DEALERS 
Lock Box 29 Y, North Freedom, Wis. 














DO IT NOW 
Suggestion 


is a practical home magazine de- 
voted to suggestive therapeutics, 
psychic research and the applica- 
tion of the principles of the New 
Psychology for health, happiness 
and success. 

“Suggestion” tells how to be 
healthy without medicine. 

SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Overland Monthly, one 





WY. asinssdcnensens $1 50 

Suggestion, one year, new.... I 00 

(rere $2 50 

New Subscribers can have the above 
for $2.00. 


Address all orders 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 
320 Sansome St., 


IL . San Francisco. _| 


























RHEUMATISM 


Through the Feet 


Thousands are cured at home every month by 
MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS. Why not YOU? 
Try Them---FREE 


The Drafts cured Mrs. W. D. Harriman, wife 
of Judge Harriman of Ann Arbor, Mich. 





They cured H. C.. Van Valkenburg, Providence, | 
R. IL, of an intensely painful case of muscular | 


rheumatism. 

They cured severe rheumatism of the arms, 
neck and back for T. C. Pendleton, Jackson, Mich. 

Mrs. Caspar Yahrsdorfer, Jackson, Michigan, 70 
years old, was cured in a few weeks after suf- 
fering 30 years. 

The Drafts cured James Gilbert, Locomotive 
Dept. Mich. Cent. R. R., Jackson, Mich., after 27 
years of pain. 

Dr. Van Vleck, Jackson, Mich., writes that they 
— him and he is now using them in his prac- 

ce. 

F 


TRADE MARK 





They have cured hundreds of cases probably 
ust like yours, Isn't the chance worth taking? 
ou try them free. Send us your name. We will 
send you by return mail a pair of Magic Foot 
Drafts—prepaid. If you are satisfied with the 
comfort they give you, send us One Dollar. If 
not, you send us nothing. YOU DECIDE. Magic 
Foot drafts are worn without the least inconven- 
fence, and cure rheumatism in every part of the 
body by stimulating expulsion of acid poisons 
through the great foot pores. Splendid booklet, 
illustrated in colors, free with the trial Drafts. 
Don't suffer, but write to-day to the Magic Foot 
Draft Co., 234 E Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 





Te Owners of GASOLINE ENGINES, AUTOMOBILES, LAUNCHES, ETC. 


Ghe AUTO-SPARHER 


does away entirely with all starting 
and running batteries, their an- 
noyanece and expense. No belt— 
no swich—no batteries. Can be at- 
tached to any engine now usin 
batteries. Fully guaranteed; 
write for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Devise Mfg. Co. 


Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 











PHOTOS FROM LIFE 
FOR LOVERS OF ART AND BEAUTY 


In the most graceful and exquisite French work- 
manship. Illustrated catalog, with 48 samples, and 
3 fine Cabinet or Stereoscopes, $1 note. 

Carefully selected assortments, $3, $5 and $10. 

Notes, money order or draft. 

R. GENNERT, H. 890 Faubg. St. Martin, Paris, France. 
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I GROW 
HAIR 





EER, 
ON BALD HEADS that still show fine hair or fuzz to 


prove the capillary Glands are notdead. Cureall diseases 
of the scalp and prevent baldness. (Write today.) Send 
4c in stamps for question blank and full particulars. 14 
years successful practice. 


Prof. GEORGE A. GARLOW, Specialist. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





= Electrical Engineering Taught by Mail 
Tt Write for our free illustrated book 
“CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER?”’ 


The electrical field offers the greatest op- 
rtunities for advancement. We teach 





Electric Lighting, Telegraphy, 
Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam 
Engineering, Mechanical Drawing,at your home by 


mail. Institute endorsed by Thos. A. 
Edison and others. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 44. 242 A. West 23d Street. New York. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Savings and Loan Society. 


Has declared a dividend for the term ending Decem- 
ber 81, 1903, at the rate of three and one-quarter (3 1-4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits free of taxes, and 
payable on and after Jenvary 2, 1904. , 

(Signed) CYRUS W. CARMANY, Cashier. 

Office—101 Montgomery &t., cor. Sutter. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 


At a regular meeting of the board of directors of this 
society, held this day. a dividend has been declared at 
the rate of three and one-fourth (3 1-4) per cent on all 
deposits for the six months ending December 31, 1903, 
free from all taxes, and porable on and after January 2, 
1904. ROBERT J. TOBIN, Secretary. 

Office—Cor. Market, McAllister and Jones Sts., San 
Francisco. December 28. 1903. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Continental Building and Loan 
Association 


Has declared a dividend for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1903, of }per cent on ordinary deposits, 6 per 
cent on term deposits and 8 per cent to stockholders, 
free of taxes. ‘ 

DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President. 
WM. CORBIN, Sec. and Gen. Manager. 
Office—301 California St.. San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco. 


For the half year ending December 31, 1903, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of three and twenty one 
hundredths (3.20) per cent per annum on all deposits, 
free of taxes, payable on and after Saturday January 2, 
1904. GEORGE A. STORY, Cashier. 

Office—710 Market St. 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Security Savings Bank. 


For the half year ending December 31, 1908, dividends 
upon all deposits at the rate of three and one-quarter 
(3 1-4) per cent per annum, free of all taxes, will be pay- 
able on and after January 2, 1904. 

RED W. RAY, Secretary. 
Office—222 Montgomery St., Mills Building. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 





* Wish 


postage 
mail only and guarrantee success. Hundreds write: * 

For booklet testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address. 
EW YOR, NX. ¥. 





at your home. We will give free for advertising purposes 48 music 
lessons for beginners or advanced pupils on Piano, 
Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Mandolin (your ex 


an, Banjo, 

nse will only be thecost of 

and the music you use,which is small.) Weteach by 
I had known of your school before.” 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC,BOX 721, 19 [UNION SQUARE, 

- sere 
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“FOR 34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO” 


You Need 
This Book 


If you intend 
tobuy a piano. 
A book—not a 
catalog ue— 
that gives you 
all the inform- 
Pig possess- 
e y experts. 
It makes the 
selection of a 
piano easy. If 
readcarefully, 
it will make f 
ou a judge of {4 
one, action, 
workmanshi 
and finish; will 
you how 
to know good 
from ba It 





‘cree EL EREREREERERERERERITEEETEEE Eee 


SS 


materials 
used; gives 
pictures of all 
the different 
rts,and tells 
ow they 
should be 
ees one ut 
ogether. Itis 
the only book \& 
of its kind 
+ = 
ed. Itcontains ° 
116 large pages A Wing style—ag5 other styles to select from 
and is name 
‘¢ The Book of Complete Information about Pianos.’’ We send it free to any one wishing 
to buy apiano., Write for it. 


THE WING PIANO 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it our- 
Save from $1 00 to $200. Belves. It goes direct from our factory to 
your home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. hen you buy the WING PIANO 
ae pay the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small 

cause we sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit oneach. They can’t help it. 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. We will send an 
Sent on Trial. WING PIANU to any part of the United States ontrial. We pay 
freight in advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. Ifthe piano is not 
satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, we take tt back eutirely at our expense. 
Teqner us nothing unless youkeepthepiano, There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
d instruments taken in exchange. 


Instrumental Attachment. A special feature 
Easy Monthly Payments, of the WING PIANO : It imitates perfectly 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written for these instru- 
ments, with and without the piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a 
single a on a piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra, The original instru- 
mental at ent has been patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, al- 
though there are several imitations of it. 


IN 34 YEARS 33,000 PIANOS 
W full WING PIANOS. 
ING ORGANS ee ee Rng came. mag | action, ware tein 
appearance, need notuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from the factory, sent on trial ; 
are sold on easy monthly papments. For catalogue and prices write to 


WI NG & SON pag voverd pigs 1868—34th Year—1902 
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PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST FOR CHILDREN OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Overland Monthly, believing that it can stimulate a desire on the 
part of school children to know more about their own State and its rela- 
tions with the world, has decided to offer a series of prizes to be com- 
peted for by the pupils of the public schools of the State of California. : 


First Prize—A Webster’s International Dictionary, Edition 1903, with a 
supplement of additional words and meanings. Fine binding. Value $12.50 
or $10.00 cash. 

Second Prize—$5.00 in cash. 

Third Prize—$3.50 in cash. 

Fourth Prize—$1.50 in cash or one year’s subscription to the Overland 
Monthly, at the option of the winner. 

The winning essays will be published in the Overland Monthly, together 
with a half-tone portrait of the successful contestants. 

Essays to be limited to fifteen hundred words. 

April manuscript to be in the hands of the Essay Editor February 15th 


May os March Ist 
June ‘i ” sy April Ist 
July ‘5 . sg "s = May Ist 
August “ © ie i - May 15th 
Sept. “cc “ “ “ce ‘cc cé June Ist 
Oct. f% ‘ “ce “cc “cc “ July Ist 
Nov. oe " ™ 5 24 August Ist 
Dec. ° i“ 7 = 7 _ Sept. Ist 
SUBJECTS 


San Francisco High Schools—San Francisco’s Commerce and the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Los Angeles High Schools—The Agricultural Development of Southern 
California. 

The High Schools of Oakland—Oakland, and its Relation to the State as 
a Commercial Center. 

The Alameda High School—The Agricultural and Commercial Possibili- 
ties of Alameda County. 

The San Jose High School—The Advantages of the Santa Clara Valley 
for Settlement by Eastern People. 

The Santa Rosa and Petaluma and Eureka High Schools—Northern Cali- 
fornia and its riches. 

Sacramento High Schools—The Sacramento Valley. 

Santa Barbara and Ventura High Schools—The Diversified Products 
and Industries of Two Great Counties(Santa Barbara and Ventura.) 

Fresno, Visalia and Tulare High Schools—The Valley of Kern River and 
its Future. 

San Luis Obispo—An Isolated Principality and its Importance in the Fu- 
ture Growth of the State of California (San Luis Obispo County.) 

Stockton—The Future Development of the San Joaquin Valley. 

Pasadena, San Diego and Orange—Southern California and Its Possibili- 
ties. 

Berkeley—A Seat of Learning and its Relation to the Commercial World. 

San Mateo—The Value of Suburban Residence Districts to Large Cities. 

Santa Cruz and Los Gatos—The Timber Wealth of a Great State, and 
What it Means. 

Schools Not Especially Numerated—California, and Why it is the Ideal 
State in the Union. 
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GRAMMAR GRADES. 


San Francisco—Why it is the Greatest City on the Pacific Coast. 

Los Angeles—The Culture of Oranges. 

Oakland—Its Advantages as a Railroad Center. 

Alameda—The Making of Salt. 

‘San Jose—Prune Raising. 

Santa Rosa—Culture of Roses. 

Petaluma—Chicken Raising for Profit. 

Santa Barbara and Ventura—Bean Raising and the Sugar Beet as an 
Item in State Wealth. 

Eureka—What Will Take the Place of Our Forests. 

Sacramento—Northern Citrus Fruits. 

Fresno—The Packing of Raisins. 

Visalia, Hanford and Tulare—The Value of Irrigation. 

San Luis Obispo—The Raising of Cattle. 

Orange, Pasadena and San Diego—Citrus Fruit Raising. 

Berkeley—The Advantages of Berkeley as an Educational Center. 

San Mateo, Santa Clara Valley, Santa Cruz and Los Gatos—The Santa 
Cruz Mountains. 

Grammar Schools not enumerated will please notify the Essay Editor 
if they desire to enter this competition. Names will be registered as re- 
ceived, and competition and month assigned in the order of their receipt. 
The competition is by months and not by subject, and the best essay re- 
ceived in the designated month receives the prize. 

When it is desired that articles shall be returned to the writer send stamps 
to cover expense. 

Write on one side of the paper only. 

Rolled manuscripts will not be considered. 

Use a typewriter or write in a plain hand. 

Schools to compete for these prizes in the following months: 

For the Month of April—The High Schools of San Francisvo. 

For the month of May—The High Schools of Los Angeles. 

For the month of June—The High Schools of Oakland. 

For the month of July—The Alameda and San Jose Schools. 

For the month of August—The Santa Rosa, Petaluma, Santa Barbara, 


Ventura, Eureka and Sacramento High Schools. 
For the month of September—The Fresno, Visalia, Hanford, Tulare, San 

Luis Obispo, and Stockton High Schools. 
For the month of October—The High Schools of Pasadena, San Diego, 
Orange, Berkeley, San Mateo, Santa Cruz and Los Gatos. All High Schools 
not enumerated above. 

For the Grammar Grades the same order of competition is to be fol 
lowed. 

Address all communications to 


Ghe ESSAY EDITOR 


OVERLAND MONTHLY CO., 320 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





IMPORTANT! IMPORTANT: IMPORTANT! IMPORTANT! 


In addition to the above prizes an additional prize of Ten Dollars Cash 
will be given to the two best essays of the year. 


The winner in each contest will have his or her picture published with 
the winning article and the winner of the State Contest will have his or 
her portrait published in the December (Christmas) Number, 1904, of the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Attend to This Immediately, Do It Now and Go In To Win If You Go In At All 
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“FAVORITE” RIFLE 


Was introduced several years ago as there was a 
demand for a first-class rifle at a moderate price. It 
immediately met with popular favor as its shoooting 
qualities were not excelled by other makes at much 
higher prices. It is also an absolutely reliable arm 
and safe for a young shooter. Our 


No. 17. “Favorite” with open sights sells for $6.00 
“ 18. “ iT) target “ “ “ $8.50 
“ 19. “ “ Lyman 6“ “ “ $9.00 


“T have been using one of your “Favorite” Rifles with 
target sights and everyone;who has used it says that 
it can not be beaten. Mark H. Stevens, Detroit, Mich. | 





Nearly every dealer in sporting goods can supply our fire- 
hg) arms. Don’t accept a substitute but insist upon a Stevens 


Send for our 128 page catalogue. 


‘ J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 


; 


No. 735 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 








. 
| Union Photo Engraving Co. 








WE MAKE PRINTING PLATES AND WE MAKE 


A SPECIALTY OF MAKING THEM RIGHT 











142-144-146 UNION SQUARE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO 
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